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Group Reports in the 


Religious Education Association 


PAST 


The R.E.A., as a fellowship which has been interested in “imbuing religion with 
educational ideals, education with religious ideals, and in keeping the public informed 
of findings and progress,” has had forty-six years of varied experience. 

During these years many issues in religious education have been explored, many 
national, regional and local conferences have been held, many persons have been 
stimulated to carry out specific researches and many reports have been published in 
the RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

During the past few months some members of the Editorial Committee have 
been reading past issues of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION (fifteen to twenty years 
ago) and have been impressed with four facts about group reports. 

1. Groups (Commissions, committees, interested persons) have studied an 

extensive variety of topics. 

2. The reports of these groups now constitute a storehouse of information. 

3. Even during the “depression” when the R.E.A. was in a difficult financial 

situation, groups continued to report. 

4. Integral parts of the R.E.A. have been these groups which have promoted 

research in various fields of religious education. 
Historically, fellowship in common search on vital topics has been manifested 
through the reports which have appeared in the RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


PRESENT 


This issue of magazine has a report of the Central Planning Committee of the 
R.E.A. (pages 163-180) which raises many vital issues and is a document of signifi- 
cant possibilities. The last Biennial Meeting laid the foundations for this report and 
since then the Committee, under the chairmanship of Lawrence Little, has been 
sharpening the issues. 

This report is the first of three which are being arranged. 

These reports are vital to the R.E.A. 


FUTURE 
The significance of group reports is threefold: 


1. The fellowship in its development of these reports is evidence of the con- 
structive work of the R.E.A. 

2. The reports in themselves are documents of importance. 

3. The possibilities of their use by local groups are unlimited. 

It is this latter item about which this article is concerned. An organizational 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link. Local groups have an opportunity through 
the use of the “Syllabus on Religion and Public Education” to share extensively in 
the ongoing life of the R.E.A. It is the hope of the Central Planning Committee 
as well as other Committees of the R.E.A. that this document will be read, will serve 
as a stimulus to get groups together, will serve as a guide to further exploration, will 
get local groups to act on local problems and thus become a part of the R.E.A. fellow- 
ship and movement. 

Editorial Committee 

































Religious Nurture 
A SYMPOSIUM 


- 1949 


Religious nurture needs to be examined continually. This symposium is a 
continuation of the one which appeared one year ago (May-June, 1948) in this maga- 


Zine 


“The six articles which follow bring new insights and push the analysis further. 


Other articles on the subject are on hand and will appear as soon as space in 


the magazine can be found. 


We are indebted to the authors of these articles for their warm cooperation; 
to Dr. Edna Acheson for her continued assistance in this area; and to those writers 
who have furnished articles for later publication. 


Editorial Committee 


Unfinished Business — 1949 


AGNES SNYDER 
The Bank Street Schools, New York City 


Wt OF THE adult generation are pass- 
ing on to today’s children innumerable 


and notable achievements: a network of road- 
ways whereby we can take ourselves all over 
the earth, across the seas, and through the 
air, and quickly see each other face to face; 
telephone, telegraph, and radio whereby we 
can talk with each other over vast spaces; 
scientific and practical knowledge by which 
even the most barren parts of the earth can 
be made to produce abundantly; all manner 
of skills by which the resources of the earth 
can be transformed into articles that make 
for comfort and enjoyment; a body of laws 
and techniques of government by which we 
could all live together peacefully; insights 
into the causes of human behavior which 
we should be able to apply to human rela- 
tions as effectively as insights into physical 
phenomena have been applied in the control 
of material things; and, crowning all, a 
great spiritual heritage of enduring values. 
It is in the nature of things, in the con- 
tinuum that is life, that in none of these 
areas is there completeness. There are al- 
ways new challenges as the solution, or 
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partial solution, of one problem opens up 
another; there is always Unfinished Busi- 
ness. There is, too, in human nature the 
drive to go on from one achievement to an- 
other, to build further on what has been 
accomplished. It is good to pause from 
time to time in our endless activity to ask 
just how far we have gone, in what direction 
we should next move. So we ask today: 
What is the Unfinished Business that is de- 
manding most that we be on with it in 
1949? 
What Is Still to be Done? 

Viewing our proud achievements with a 
critical eye, we see: On our magnificent 
roadways the wreckage of trains, cars, ships, 
planes, the result more often than not of 
terrifying speed; in the fields of Europe 
dump heaps of battered planes shot down 
in battle; in our own land, many of our 
young cities already blighted with slums of 
decaying dwellings and streets, and in Eur- 
ope whole cities reduced to masses of rubble; 
everywhere, food prices soaring and, in 
many places whole populations reduced to 
near or total starvation; all over the world, 
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the paralysing effect of a cold war of clash- 
ing ideologies; and, all over the world, too, 
fear and hate where there might be faith 
and understanding. 

There is plenty of Unfinished Business 
in just this sampling of conditions to help 
us chart our course. ‘Travel needs to be 
made safer; slums need to be cleared, repairs 
made, whole cities rebuilt; the hungry need 
to be fed and starvation conquered; a way 
to settle differences without fighting about 
them needs to be found; faith needs to be 
revived, understanding cultivated, fear and 
hate reduced, and a more satisfying way of 
living found. 

On the one hand, colossal achievements; 
on the other, equally colossal problems. 
There is nothing to be gained either by un- 
due pride in the achievements or dismay at 
the problems. The question is rather the 
practical one of what to do next. Here we 
of the adult generation inevitably must 
carry a dual responsibility, that of our own 
participation in the solution of the problems 
we face and that for the heritage of achieve- 
ments and problems, along with the skill to 
deal with both, that we pass on to our chil- 
dren. The two aspects of this dual responsi- 
bility are really inseparable for, whether we 
will it or not, our attitudes toward our 
achievements and problems and our pattici- 
pation in them are the most potent influ- 
ences in the determination of the attitudes 
and activities of our children. 

How Is the Heritage Transmitted? 

It has always been taken for granted that 
it is the business of each generation to pass 
on the cultural heritage to the next and that 
this transmission is made through the proc- 
ess of education. Thus education has gen- 
erally been regarded as a matter of the in- 
tellect, of the absorption of the knowledge 
of the past for use in the future. In this 
interpretation there is the further assump- 
tion that childhood is a preparation for 
adulthood, a preparation to be made as 
thoroughly and as quickly as possible. 

It has been but a very short time — barely 
two centuries — since the concept of child- 
hood as primarily a time of preparation for 
adulthood has begun to give way to the con- 
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cept of childhood as a time in which its 
own unique needs must be met at each 
maturity level in their own terms if satisfy- 
ing adulthood is to be achieved. Even now, 
in 1949, we have not really grasped the sig- 
nificance of childhood sufficiently well con- 
sistently to act upon our knowledge. The 
weight of centuries of traditions is too heavy 
on us, the long centuries extending far back 
into the history when as Rousseau so elo- 
quently said, we would have children be 
men before they were children. Human 
growth is very slow. It is difficult for an 
adult, aware of the passage of time, not to 
hurry a child along, to skip steps, to push 
him into adulthood as quickly as possible. 
Here are children busy with their block 
play, absorbed in listening to a story, hold- 
ing on to a doll when someone tries to 
snatch it away, struggling with the multi- 
plication table, swimming, learning to read, 
engaged in heated discussion over the rela- 
tive merits of two baseball teams. Such 
things make up the child’s world. We know 
that the laws of growth demand that chil- 
dren live completely their lives as children, 
see the world with the eyes of children, feel 
it with the emotions of children. Not see 
it with our eyes, feel it with our emotions. 

Then how, it may well be asked, if child- 
hood is so uniquely a period of its own, can 
the cultural heritage be transmitted? How 
will children ever be ready and willing to 
assume adult responsibilities? The answer 
is found in the way that learning takes 
place: through building on a broad base of 
experience; through developing skill in 
problem solution; through the contagion of 
the attitudes of those around us; through a 
gradual widening of interest as intellectual 
curiosity is heightened through satisfaction, 
through the sympathetic guidance of the 
adult world. 

Viewed in the above terms, the problem 
of the transmission of the cultural heritage 
becomes for the present generation that of: 

Understanding children —what they are 

like, what they need 

Understanding the culture —its achieve- 

ments, its Unfinished Business 

Examining values 
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Determining next steps in terms of values 

Guiding children into experiences satis- 

fying on the level of child needs 

Gradually extending children’s experi- 

ences beyond immediate needs 

Providing an emotional climate condu- 

cive to the development of security and 
healthy attitudes 

Providing through participation in the 

Unfinished Business an example of 
constructive activity 

Encouraging the participation of children, 

on a level consistent with their matur- 
ity, in significant work 

Our answers to these questions give us 
the process through which we can help 
children both to live fully in their child 
world — learning the things children need 
to learn to meet their own problems, doing 
the things children need to do for their own 
development, enjoying what children enjoy 
—-and, at the same time, to help them grad- 
ually assume the responsibilities of adult- 
hood. It is not a matter of preparing for 
an adult world by taking on adult behavior 
as quickly as possible, but by living com- 
pletely and fully each stage of development 
becoming identified with an ever expanding 
world. The task is far from simple. It re- 
quires on the part of the adult generation 
sensitivity to both children and the world, 
ability to bring the two together, a construc- 
tive drive toward becoming part of the on- 
going process of growth, and a deep and 
abiding faith in God and man. 

By Way of Illustration 

The three illustrations that follow are 
chosen because they represent different areas 
of living. They represent, too, the bias of the 
writer. In actuality, the selection of the 
particular items of Unfinished Business to 
be attacked would be made by groups after 
careful pooling of thinking. What is given 
here has no further purpose than the at- 
tempt to clarify a point of view. 

The first illustration is the Unfinished 
Business connected with food. On the side 
of achievements, we have a vast body of sci- 
entific knowledge. We know how to grow 
food, to preserve it, to prepare it, to ship it to 
all quarters of the earth. We have both the 
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knowledge and the skill to supply food 
enough for all the inhabitants of the earth. 
Besides, we know how to improve health 
through the selection of diets to meet indi- 
vidual needs. In spite of all this, the stark 
fact remains that many children are born so 
undernourished that they quickly gasp out 
their feeble lives, that there are cities in the 
world in which children die of starvation on 
the streets, that whole populations spend their 
lives in a grim struggle for just enough food 
to sustain existence. The problem— the 
Unfinished Business: To find out the real 
causes of the paradox of starvation that seems 
so needless when we have the means to pro- 
duce and distribute so much food. 

We say to ourselves: Our business is to go 
as far as we can to resolve the paradox and 
so to guide our children that they will pick 
up the problem where we leave off. We look 
at our children. How can we equip them to 
fight the battle of the hungry —to want to 
fight it? The distance between their child 
needs and interests and this baffling world 
problem is so very great. Besides, we want 
them to enjoy their childhood and not be 
cast down by the weight of problems too 
heavy for their little shoulders. But if we 
remember some of the more important ways 
that learning takes place the task becomes, if 
not simple, at least intelligible. 

First to remember is the significance of ex- 
perience in learning. “Things before words,” 
as seventeenth century Comenius put it. The 
younger the child the more is his learning de- 
pendent upon the use of eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, touch, muscles. If we would have 
him deal intelligently with the problem of 
the distribution of food when he becomes 
adult, we see that as a little child he has many 
experiences with food. We trace with him 
the carrot he had for lunch to the kitchen 
where it was prepared, to the store where it 
was bought, to the farm where it was grown. 
We build with him a broad experience with 
foods of all kinds taking him farther and 
farther afield to more and more places where 
food is produced, prepared, and sold. We 
want him to have pleasure in these expe- 
riences, to feel the earth, to love a waving 
field of grain, to know the corn from blade 
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to ear. Why? Because only through rich- 
ness of sensory and muscle experiences will 
the abstract world of economics which he will 
later enter have much meaning for him. 

We guide his study out of the immediate 
world to encompass gradually the regions of 
the earth, the ways in which man has used — 
and often abused—the earth. Particularly 
do we make it our responsibility to have him 
not only know about but to feel the power of 
such great constructive efforts as that of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in harnessing the 
river and reclaiming the land so that human 
beings may better satisfy their needs. 

But how do children come to want to do 
constructive things — in this case, participate 
in the battle against starvation? In two main 
ways: through constructive efforts on their 
own childish level; through exposure to the 
contagion of adult attitudes. As to the first, 
trite as it may sound, it is eternally true that 
we learn to do by doing. From earliest days 
in the kindergarten children should do things 
with food — grow it, prepare it, use it with- 
out wasting it, and, when they have reached 
sufficient maturity for the concept to have 
meaning for them, share it. As to the second, 
the burden is on the adult. If we would have 
children pick up this Unfinished Business of 
the elimination of starvation, we have to work 
on it and carry out solutions to the best of 
our ability. Our concerns become the con- 
cerns of children; our attitudes become their 
attitudes. If we are half-hearted, they become 
half-hearted; if we are vigorous in our attack 
on a problem, the chances are that they will 
imbibe our spirit. Of course, it does not al- 
ways work out that way simply because there 
are so many influences on children. But at 
least we know the power of the contagion of 
attitude and that it is our responsibility to 
supply that contagion. Children seeing us 
contributing to a Community Chest, sending 
CARE packages catch the spirit with which 
we work and, if encouraged, will want to 
share it. Children hearing us discuss the un- 
derlying problems of the elimination of hun- 
ger from the world catch, too, the feeling that 
mere amelioratory measures are far from suf- 
ficient and that the problem requires deep 
thought. 
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A second piece of Unfinished Business is 
the improvement of human relations. Here 
we face the disturbing fact that in spite of our 
highly developed means and skills of com- 
munication, our government, and our spirit- 
ual heritage, we have not learned to live to- 
gether peacefully and effectively. We ask 
ourselves in all humility: How can we as a 
generation that could not avoid the two most 
devastating wars in history guide another 
generation into the solution of the problems 
of human relations? Once again, those inex- 
orable laws of learning confront us with their 
terrible challenge. 

We know that children pass through suc- 
cessive stages from complete self-centeredness 
in their wants, to fleeting and variable con- 
tacts with other children, to becoming part of 
a group, to forming strong friendships, and 
—only very slowly—to the identification 
with the needs of others. We know too, that 
children pass from complete dependence to 
independence and that, along the way there 
is much ambivalence, much conflict as they 
want to cling to the security of dependence 
and the satisfaction of their own independent 
power. It is a delicate art successfully to 
guide children through these stages of their 
normal development. Particularly difficult, be- 
cause our own feelings become so involved; 
because it is hard for us not to dominate, 
hard for us not to keep children dependent 
on us. 

In this area of human relations, our atti- 
tudes and our example are of primary im- 
portance. We need to say to ourselves again 
and again that children have no fears, no 
hates, no prejudices until we transfer to them 
our fears, our hates, our prejudices. It is what 
we are—what we believe, what we do in 
our relations both with children and adults — 
that will, in the main determine how children 
will handle their human relations. A peace- 
ful world or a world in conflict will be so de- 
termined. 

A third area — the subtlest and most diffi- 
cult of all the Unfinished Business piled up 
around us — is that of Values. It probably is 
not a third and separate area but is inter- 
woven through all the areas of living. We 
look at the world and we wondershow we 
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ever managed to reach the pass we are in, 
why we care so much for the unimportant, 
why we strain all our lives to acquire that 
which has so little enduring value. Basically, 
we know it is fear that rules us, the fear of 
hunger, of loss of prestige, of being con- 
sidered a failure if we cannot display the ac- 
cepted earmarks of success. 

We turn to our children who care very 
little for the things we prize so highly. Their 
natural curiosity may lead them to smash a 
delicate bit of china that we have made sac- 
rifices to acquire. They get delight out of 
playing with a sunbeam, or rolling in the 
grass of a meadow. 

We turn, too, to those adults who have not 
conformed to the prevailing values of our 
culture. We find them retaining the childish 
joy of the feel of the sun and the wind; full 
of curiosity that sends them out continuously 
exploring new fields; enjoying their friends 
and finding time for the companionship of 
friendship; giving themselves loyally to 
something beyond themselves; strong in ad- 
versity, sustained by an unshakable faith. 

Again we ask: How can we guide children 
so that they will carry on our Unfinished 
Business of spreading over an ever-widening 
mass of humanity the acceptance of such val- 
ues as the above? How can we help them 
find satisfaction in such values? How can 
we retain their childish joy, their curiosity, 
and strengthen these through ever deepening 
insights into the meaning of life? How can 
we help them find the spiritual springs of 
life that are eternal? 
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Here we must particularly remember that 
people —and children — differ; that, there- 
fore, the paths by which they will find their 
fulfillment are many and different. Some will 
find their answers mainly in the turmoil of 
life; some in contemplation; some in nature; 
some through organized religion; some 
through the rigors of the scientific process; 
some through companionship with the great 
thinkers of all ages. Most will find their way 
through some combination of these, with em- 
phasis on one or the other. 

But there is a common denominator, a base 
that is unmistakable, the core of which is 
faith in God and man. Unless we have this 
faith, there is little chance that our children 
will achieve it. The contagion of our atti- 
tudes and example is the key. 

In Closing 

There is far more to the Unfinished Busi- 
ness of 1949 than the three examples briefly 
treated here. Many adults are needed to work 
on the problems, to analyze them, to find the 
ways best adapted to bridge the gap between 
the needs of children and the needs of the 
world. Such adults must be sensitive to both 
the needs of children and of the world, be 
ready to use and neither ignore nor repress 
the natural tendencies of children. It is es- 
sentially a group process, a group attack by 
an adult generation working cooperatively 
with a child generation, not frustrated by 
either the magnitude of the task or by the 
personal limitations of individuals, but cou- 
rageous in its intent and sustained by an 
indomitable faith. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE, arranged to cover four 
years of reading of non-fiction books in eight dif- 
ferent divisions of knowledge, was organized in 
1878 by John H. Vincent (later Bishop Vincent). 
The fields: Science, Art, Literature, Music, Re- 
ligion or Philosophy, International History or 
Politics, Americana, Sociology or Economics. 
Seals and diplomas are granted to those who want 
them. Membership purpose: 

“To make our hearts catch up with our heads; 

To make our morals catch up with our minds; 

To make our spirituality catch up with our sci- 

ence; 

To make our wisdom catch up with our learn- 

ing; 


To make our lives catch up with our opportuni- 


ties; 
To find the explosive idea that will neutralize 
the atomic bomb.” 
. + * 


NATIONAL STUDY CONFERENCE on the 
CHURCHES AND WORLD ORDER was held 
March 1-3, 1949 under auspices of the De- 
partment of International Justice and Good Will, 
Federal Council of Churches. ‘was 
to consider and attempt to clarify Christian 
strategy in relation to the threatening world situ- 
ation. Last similar conference was held at Cleve- 
land in January, 1945: which conference drew 
481 delegates from 34 communions, 18 allied re- 
ligious bodies and 70 city and state councils of 
churches. 











Christian Nurture 
A CENTURY AFTER 


FRANK and MILDRED EAKIN 
Madison, N. J. 


| Saremrpagie few religious books pro- 
duced in this country in the nineteenth 
century are as widely known by name as 
Horace Bushnell’s Christian Nurture, which 
in its original slender form was published in 
1847. But to know a book by name is not to 
know the book. In this article a good deal 
of the space will be given to summarizing, 
largely in the author's own words, some of 
his principal emphasis. Toward the close 
comment will succeed summary. No com- 
pleteness, as regards either description or 
critique, will be attempted. 

A first thing to be recognized about this 
famous work is that the Christian nurture 
discussed in it is family nurture, though the 
Hartford clergyman naturally had church as 
well as home on his mind. A second point 
is that revival meetings, prominent in the 
American Protestant program of the time, 
form a background for the discussion. 

Bushnell does not oppose revivals in gen- 
eral. He attacks “certain crudities and ex- 
cesses” which go with them and the tendency 
to “make them the whole of our religion,” to 
“assume that nothing good is doing or can be 
done at any other time.” His judgment is 
that “We have been expecting to thrive too 
much by conquest,” and that the expectation 
has not been realized. “We have worked a 
vein till it has run out.” In place of the tech- 
nique of conquest he urges the recognition 
and use of growth. As over against the indi- 
vidualistic approach to religion and life 
which the revivals exemplify he advocates 
the “doctrine of organic unity,” and applies it 
particularly to the unity of families. To re- 
place the revival-meeting setting, as the 
church’s main dependence for expansion and 
vitality, he proposes the setting of the home. 


IT 
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“Religion never thoroughly penetrates life,” 
he insists, “till ic becomes domestic.” “Let us 
try if we may not train up our children in the 
way that they should go. Simply this, if we 
can do it, will make the church multiply her 
numbers many fold more rapidly than now” 
and will yield a religiousness better blended 
with life. A church thus built up “will not 
strive and cry, but she will live.” 

To “train up” a child, however, does not 
usually mean to Bushnell formal training. 
What he has chiefly in view is the indirect 
influence of the total home life, including the 
example set by the parents and their meth- 
ods of control. “The odor of the house will 
always be in his [the child’s] garments, and 
the internal difficulties with which he has to 
struggle will spring of the family seeds 
planted in his nature.” “Instead of lecturing 
their children, always, on their peccadilloes 
and sins, it would be better sometimes [for 
the parents] to give a lecture on their own.” 
“Alas! there are too many Christian families 
that are only little popedoms.” 

Methods of family discipline seem to 
Bushnell to have an important bearing on 
Christian nurture. A child’s willfulness or 
obstinacy, he says to the parent, “is not so 
purely bad or evil as it seems. It is partly his 
... getting hold of the conditions of author- 
ity, and feeling out his limitations.” The 
“breaking of a child’s will to which many 
well-meaning parents set themselves . . . is 
the way they take to make him a coward or a 
thief or a hypocrite . .. The true problem is 
... not to break but to bend .. . , to draw the 
will ... away from self-assertion . .. , to teach 
it the way of submitting to wise limitations 

” The parent should “forbid as few things 
as possible and then soundly enforce what is 
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forbidden.” Let there be only such and so 
many things commanded as can be faithfully 
attended to—these in a gentle and firm 
voice, as if their title to obedience lay in their 
own merit.” Let it be remembered “that there 
is a great difference between the imperative 
and the dictatorial; between the exact and the 
exacting.” 

The same insight is present in the discus- 
sion of play. “One of the first duties of a 
genuinely Christian parent is to show a gen- 
erous sympathy with the plays of his chil- 
dren; providing playthings and means of 
play, giving them play times, inviting suit- 
able companions for them, and requiring 
them to have it as one of their pleasures to 
keep such companions entertained in their 
plays, instead of playing always for their own 
mere self-pleasing.” And “care must be ex- 
ercised that the religious life itself be never 
set in an attitude of repugnance to the plays 
of childhood.” In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century this last exhortation had per- 
tinence. 

Another noteworthy point, stressed by 
Bushnell in one of the fourteen chapters ad- 
ded to the original two of the book, is that 
“the most important age of Christian nur- 
ture is the first... Let every Christian father 
and mother understand, when their child is 
three years old, that they will have done more 
than half of all they will ever do for his 
character.” 

In next to the last chapter of the enlarged 
Christian Nurture, getting around finally to 
a discussion of “The Christian Teaching of 
Children,” Bushnell devotes considerable 
space to setting forth what they are not to be 
taught. Here are the principal items: 
(1) “that they were regenerated in their 
baptism”; (2) “that they are of course unre- 
generated”; (3) “that they need, of course, 
to be regenerated because they fail in obe- 
dience” and are generally bad; (4) “that they 
are certainly unregenerate . . . because they 
are... full of play ... frolicsome”; (5) “that 
they are too young to be good, or to be really 
Christian”; (6) “that they can never . . . do 
anything acceptable to God till after they are 
converted or regenerated”; (7) that they can 
save themselves by “good works”; (8) that 
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the Christian life is “a hard, dry service.” Here 
again the reader of today is taken back, rather 
abruptly, into the nineteenth century. 

On the positive side, Bushnell continues, 
“we may represent to children that we are all 
sinners, and that God is displeased with us 
whenever we do or think what is wrong; that 
we want a better and a clean heart, so that we 
shall love to do what is right, and that Christ 
came down into the world to give it to us; 
that when we feel sorry for wrong he loves to 
forgive us, and that when we feel weak and 
are much tempted he will help us, hearing 
our prayer, and coming to us by his Spirit to 
give us strength.” For the child, Bushnell 
thinks, such teaching can be “a whole gospel,” 
yet he is “not to be wearied . . . by a continual 
reiteration” of it. He should also be led “in- 
to free ranges and excursions among the facts 
and very dramatic incidents of the Scripture 
history,” into “little debates . . . about duties 
in common matters,” into a habit of observa- 
tion of “the matters of creation, from the sky 
downward,” which “show God’s wisdom and 
greatness.” 

Stress is placed on the “immense advan- 
tage” enjoyed by the Christian parent in that 
the truth which his child needs is available in 
“concrete form” in the gospel records of 
Jesus. “You may take your children along, 
therefore, through his childhood, into his 
ministries of healing, on to his death scene 
itself, and it will be as if you led them 
through a gallery where all divinest, most 
life-giving truth is pictured. No abstractions 
will be wanted, no difficult reaches of compre- 
hension required; you have nothing to do but 
to show them Jesus as he is, and the Great 
Teaching will be in them — all that is needed 
as the vital bread of their intelligence and 
heart and character.” But, Bushnell tells the 
parent, “If you will put in Christ, you must 
put him on. There is no such gospel for 
them as that which flavors your own con- 
duct, and fills your personal atmosphere with 
the Christly aroma.” 

And what is the ultimate aim? To con- 
vert the child? No. He is to be thought of 
as already “in and of the household of faith.” 
The teaching “is to be that which feeds a 
growth, not that which stirs a revolution.” 
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Guided in the true Christian way, children 
“will be passing little conversion-like crises 
all the time. Rejoice with them and for them 
as they do, only do not put them on the con- 
sciousness, in themselves, of what you seem 
to see. Let them be accustomed to it as a 
fact of experience that they are happy when 
they are right, and are right when God helps 
them to be, and that he always helps them to 
be when they put their trust in him.” 

In the chapter on “Parental Qualifications,” 
again, Bushnell looks first at the negative side, 
noting as a strange fact the assumption of 
parents “that they have their sufficient equip- 
ment in the tender instinct of their natural 
affection,” and the way in which, having un- 
dertaken the training of their children “with- 
out any preparation for it whatever,” they 
proceed with “no conviction of negligence or 
absurdity.” “Few persons, I apprehend, have 
any conception .. . of the immense number 
and sweep of the disqualifications that, in 
nominally and even really Christian parents, 
go in to hinder and spoil of all success the re- 
ligious nurture of their children . . . The va- 
riety is infinite . . .” 

“Sometimes, for example, . . . the parents, 
one or both or it may be the mother especial- 
ly, does not accept the child willingly.” She 
fears that “the maternal office and charge . . . 
is going to detain her at home and limit her 
freedom. Or it will take her away from the 
shows and pleasures for which she is living. 
Or it will burden her days and nights with 
cares that weary her self-indulgence. Or she 
is not fond of children and never means to 
be fond of them—they are not worth the 
trouble they cost.” The husband and father, 
it is quite possible, has a similar point of 
view. In time, it may be, these parents will 
come to “somewhat love the child.” Even so, 
“what office of a really Christian nurture can 
they fill in its behalf?” Their inadequacy is 
“complete and total.” 

Another whole class of disqualifications 
“are caused by a bad or false morality.” There 
are “persons, for example, who . . . think that 
they are governed by principles, when in fact 
they do everything for some reason of policy 
. .. Contrivance, artifice, or sometimes cun- 
ning, is the element of the house. . .. Even the 


praying ... takes on a prudential air. ... Here, 
probably, is going to be one of the cases where 
everybody wonders that children brought up 
so correctly turn out so badly.” What has 
happened is that they have been “brought up 
to know principles only as a stunted under- 
growth of prudence,” and “now the result 
appears.” 

Again there are people, appearing other- 
wise to be Christian, in whom is “a strange 
defect of truth or truthfulness.” “It is not 
their words only that lie, but their voice, air, 
action .. . The atmosphere they live in is an 
atmosphere of pretense. Their virtues are 
affectations. Their compassions and sympa- 
thies are the airs they put on. Their friend- 
ship is their mood and nothing more. And 
yet they do not know it. .. . But how dreadful 
must be the effect of such a character on the 
simple, trustful soul of a little child.” 

Disqualifications of still another kind are 
traceable to “Christian vices.” Sanctimony 
is an example — “a saintly or over-saintly air 
and manner, when there is a much inferior 
degree of sanctity in the life.” “What can a 
poor child do when . . . smiles, glad voices and 
cheerful notes of play are all overcast . . . by 
that ghostly piety ...? Bigotry also is an ex- 
ample. The bigot’s “intensities are made up 
by his narrowness and hate, and not by his 
love . . . He fills the house with the noise of 
piety, and may dog his children possibly into 
some kind of conformity with his opinions.” 
But “there is no class of children that turn out 
worse, in general, than the children of the 
Christian bigot.” A third kind of Christian 
vice is to be seen in fanaticism. “The fanatic 
means to be superlatively Christian . . . He 
scorches but never melts. He is most impa- 
tient of what is ordinary and common, and 
does not sufficiently honor the solid works 
and experiences of that goodness which is 
fixed and faithful. This kind of character 
makes a fiery element for childish piety to 
grow in. What can the child become, or 
learn to be, where everything is in this key 
of excess?” 

Fourth on Bushnell’s list of Christian vices 
that disqualify for Christian nurture is the 
habit of censoriousness— “not . . . judging 
and condemning but . . . seeing always dark. 
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things.... This habit . . . kills all springing 
sentiments of confidence and esteem . .. What 
shall a child aspire to when there is no really 
estimable growth and good and beauty any- 
where?” Fifth, and last on the list, is anx- 
iousness, an “infirmity . . . of character that 
has always a noxious effect . .. Where there is 
but a little faith there is apt to be a great 
anxiousness. And nothing will so dreadfully 
torment the life of a child as to be perpetually 
tossed by the anxious words and looks and 
interferences of this unhappy superintend- 
ence. 

Thus, in a discussion covering some fifteen 
pages, the author of Christian Nurture has 
marshalled reasons why Christian nurture, 
which he has shown must take place in the 
home if it is to take place at all, cannot really 
take place there in any large-scale way. It 
cannot take place there because prevailingly 
the parents, key figures in the home, are dis- 
qualified for their role. And Bushnell, hav- 
ing thus faced stern facts, proceeds to tell his 
readers what is to be done about them. “No 
weeding process carried on by ourselves,” he 
says, “ever did or can extirpate our evils.” But 
there is a way. In the closing page and a 
half of the chapter he tells what this way is: 
“The only true method here is the method 
of faith . .. The reason why we have so many 
of these spots and disqualifying vices is that 
we are only a little Christian. . . . Put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, then, as a complete in- 
vestiture, and there will be no poison flowing 
down upon your children from anything in 
your life and example. . . . Whoever comes 
thus into God’s full love, to be in it and of 
it, has a true equipment for the family ad- 
ministration. If it can be said, herein is love, 
what else can really be wanting?” 

The chapter just summarized is one of the 
most significant in the book. It is significant 
for its main contents, and for the way it ends. 
The analysis of parental disqualifications is 
much more than that: it is a picture of adult 
human inadequacies, to be found in Christian 
as well as non-Christian circles, for the whole 
business of living and improving life. And 
facing this barrier Bushnell’s educational 
sense and zeal seem to desert him. It seems 
not to occur to him that Christian nurture 
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—a process by which our religion’s lessons 
are learned in and through life’s experiences 
— might be a thing of wider application than 
he has been giving it. He falls back on 
hortatory words. He can only say: Put 
on Christ; be filled with God’s love. 

The reason why he thus limits himself is 
not hard to see. To Horace Bushnell, as to 
St. Paul and Augustine and Luther, spiritual 
forces personalized in God and Christ were 
very real and potent, and the reality and po- 
tency were bound up with the personaliza- 
tion. It was through communion with God 
and Christ that Bushnell enriched and regu- 
lated his own life. At least so he thought, 
and we need not dispute his view. It was 
natural, then, that being in a life work that 
made it his responsibility to enrich and guide 
other lives, he should assume that this was to 
be done by bringing them too into intimate 
relations with the divine beings. 

This was natural, but the assumption was 
mistaken as far as the majority were con- 
cerned. Nearly every person in Bushnell’s 
congregation, no doubt, took for granted that 
God existed and that Christ was God’s Son. 
But to say this is far from saying that God 
and Christ had such reality for his parishion- 
ers as they had for Bushnell. That they did 
not have such reality, and that in consequence 
the souls of the parishioners were not fed as 
the minister's own soul was fed, is abundantly 
evidenced. From his pulpit, week by week 
and year by year, he kept urging the kind of 
spiritual relationship that meant so much to 
him. Few preachers have ever done this 
urging more persuasively. But the desired 
changes, as the Parental Qualifications chap- 
ter shows, were not appearing. The contact, 
the application, was not effective. 

Why did not Bushnell see that his tech- 
nique was not working well and try changing 
it? One reason, of course, was that this tech- 
nique was prescribed: he could not have 
changed it and held his job. But back of this 
was the fact that the technique was an expres- 
sion of the realest and most potent thing in 
life for him, God-consciousness. So real and 
potent was this consciousness that Bushnell, 
facing the fact that it was not operative in 
other people's lives as it was in his, never- 
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theless could only assume that it ought to be 
thus operative, that his work was to make it 
sO. 

This assumption, in the New England 
church atmosphere of a century ago, was al- 
most inevitable. There was no readiness for 
religious effort that aimed to take hold of and 
use and guide for beneficient ends the spirit- 
uality — the sensitiveness to intangible influ- 
ences and values, the feeling of human and 
wider-than-human relationship — with which 
common life abounds. There was no readi- 
ness for religion that did not have an out-of- 
life origin, was not superimposed. Bushnell 
himself practiced his Christian-nurture prin- 
ciples in his home, as doubtless did other en- 
lightened American parents of the time. But 
his effort to further such nurture by the pulpit 
method — putting God-consciousness and 
Christ-mysticism back of it— seems to have 
accomplished little. His educational insight 
and his religious orientation as a church lead- 
er were not integrated. 

In our time, a hundred years later, we still 
have not achieved this integration, but we can 
hope that we have gained in understanding 
of what is called for if it is to be achieved. 

In one direction — moving away from the 
common identification of education with rote 
classroom exercises and other paraphernalia 
of traditional schooling — we need to follow 
Bushnell but go farther than he went. His 
home school of religion was a school within 
life, and in this school what is commonly re- 
garded as Christian teaching was contributory 
rather than vital. The real Christian teach- 
ing, granting the right kind of parents, came 
with the everyday living of the home life. It 
is in presenting this picture, indeed, that 
Christian Nurture becomes a great book. One 
regrets that its author, confronted with the 
parental disqualifications problem, did not 
apply his idea of in-life nurture to the home’s 
setting in a community, a setting which af- 
fected children and parents both. His vision, 
though he had wide community interests, did 
not take him that far. The American home 
of a century ago no doubt seemed compara- 
tively detached. In our time talk of Chris- 
tian nurture which does not take into account 
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the community influence and atmosphere is 
obviously unrealistic; church nurture pro- 
grams need to be considered in connection 
with a larger-than-home and _larger-than- 
church situation, and with efforts for better- 
ment made by other than religious agencies. 

This much post-Bushnell insight we have. 
Here and there are churches which put it into 
Operation impressively. One may cite, for 
example, the program presented in “A Case 
History of a Family-Centered Church,” by 
Gerald B. Harvey, in the January-February, 
1948, issue of this magazine. Or the work 
of the community church at Columbus, Ohio, 
of which Roy A. Burkhart is chief minister, 
as described in the Saturday Evening Post, 
February 5, 1949, by Hartzell Spence. 

These two church programs appear to be 
at one with each other and at one with Bush- 
nell’s procedure in their use of the approach 
through God-consciousness and Christ-mysti- 
cism. They seem to be at one with each other 
and in sharp contract with Bushnell in that 
major emphasis is not placed on exposition 
and exhortation but on the active living of 
Christianity in a church community and in 
larger environing communities. Religious- 
ness of the classical Christian type is used but 
it is not used as if it, in and of itself, had 
supernatural potency at its call. It is basic, 
apparently, but it is not superstructure as well 
as base. This marks progress which in time 
may prove significant. It points to a concept 
of local-church work which is applicable to 
small church as well as large-church situa- 
tions, and to some extent is already operative 
in both. 

The century since Bushnell has seen much 
activity in Bible translation; one may hope 
that in the next century substantial progress 
will be made in translating God and Christ. 
Use of the names, where richness of content 
and propulsive power cannot be conveyed 
with the names, does not promise much. 

Note: The quotations in this article are 
from the edition of Christian Nurture pub- 

lished by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. in 1876, 

the year of Horace Bushnell’s death. A new 

edition, revised by Luther A. Weigle and in- 
cluding a biographical sketch by Williston 


Walker, was published in 1916 by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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The Place of Religion in Childhood 
Education 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION is an on- 
going process. It has to do with every- 
thing we say or do or feel about people and 
things. It has to do with our attitudes, feel- 
ings, appreciations, and understandings. At 
every moment of every day, children are 
learning to be kind or cruel, truthful or un- 
truthful, aware of the needs of others or 
blind to them. 

Homes and schools, even if they wished 
to, could not leave out the teaching of reli- 
gion. What the parents and the teachers are, 
how they feel about themselves and their 
jobs are reflected in children’s behavior. 

Children are well aware when the atmos- 
phere of the home or the school is one of 
honesty and fairness and unselfishness. They 
understand very well whether we practice 
what we preach. They reflect in their own 
living the attitudes of their home teachers 
and their school teachers and the quality of 
living that goes on at home and at school. 

Children understand our prejudices no 
matter how much we try to explain them 
away. They understand when we really be- 
lieve in the dignity of the human soul. They 
are quick to see when we are unfair or un- 
kind to children who are different or to chil- 
dren who find the memorizing of facts dif- 
ficult beyond endurance. They know with- 
out question whether our belief in the dignity 
of man really includes a continuous search 
to live the brotherhood of man. Religious 
ideas are communicated more vividly by what 
we are than by what we say. 

Periods may be set aside for special con- 
sideration of certain religious precepts, but 
only as these special studies strengthen and 
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extend the ideas gained in active, dynamic, 
purposeful living can they in any way change 
behavior. Knowledge is only power when it 
changes our actions. To know about the 
life and teachings of Christ is important but 
to act on such knowledge in terms of living 
the Christ-like virtues is more important. 
Abstractions without experience to interpret 
them give the child words without wisdom, 
lip service without action. 

The skillful parent and teacher will use 
every experience in the child’s day to deepen 
his awareness, sharpen his appreciations, de- 
velop clearer understandings about himself 
and others so that his religion may be a 
dynamic force that will enable him to act de- 
cisively, intelligently, and kindly. Wise 
teachers will not be content to talk about 
religious abstractions but will constantly pro- 
vide experiences that give the learner in- 
sight into the meanings of abstractions and 
practice in acting on belief. The richer and 
more dynamic these experiences, the deeper 
will be the spiritual learnings. 

Religious education is more than the 
learning of facts. It is concerned with sensi- 
tivity to beauty and awareness of the wonders 
of life. We want our children to develop 
feelings of wonder and awe at the never- 
ending wonders of life. We want them to 
have a profound sense of joy in adventures in 
the great outdoors. 

More and more our children are living 
synthetic lives. They are reading and talking 
more than they are doing. Movies and the 
radio tend to take the place of first-hand ex- 
perience. We want our children to have the 
richness of understanding that comes from 
living with nature in all its moods. School 
buses that pick children up and deliver them 
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to their schools and bring them home again 
have taken away many rich experiences. 
There should be experiences such as walking 
in the first snowfall and feeling the white 
flakes against the warm skin of upturned 
faces. There should be time to watch the 
shadows in the pool as the ripples of the 
waves pass over them. There should be 
high adventure, the chance to meet the un- 
known and to conquer it: battling the wind, 
trying to keep coats buttoned, and shrieking 
with fun and excitement, sharing the news 
of the first blossom in the garden or the 
hatching of the baby chicks. 

Religious education is a social process, 
not a solitary one. We want children to have 
many experiences in sharing with each other 
in order that they may build awareness, sym- 
pathy, and understanding for the other per- 
son’s point of view. We want our children 
to learn to judge the other person by what he 
contributes to the group rather than by what 
he does to further his own personal welfare. 
The major task of life is adjustment to other 
people and in our religious teaching we can- 
not afford to ignore the attitudes of intoler- 
ance and snobbishness and cruelty that too 
often accompany an education based on 
words alone. 

There should be time for laughter and 
fun. Spiritual values thrive in a relaxed, 
happy atmosphere, free from strain and 
worry. Good religious education in the 
home and school must be based on a common 
experience where children learn to share fun 
and laughter, work and hardship, sorrow and 
disappointment and where they learn to find 
satisfactions that include the satisfactions of 
other people, too. Through these experiences 
children bind themselves in understanding 
and love to their fellow men. 

Whether at home or at school, there must 
be respect for the individual and respect for 
his contribution to the group. “Each accord- 
ing to his ability” is the measure of good 
human relationships that have spiritual 
warmth. Such a concept of religious educa- 
tion argues for more schools where there is 
provision for a wide variety of learning ex- 
periences so that each child may find some 
way in which he can make his individual con- 


tribution to group living. Some might excel 
in art, some in their knowledge of nature, 
some in academic learning, some in sports, 
some in music, but all could contribute to 
worthy group living and each participant 
would be appreciated for his unique and 
worthwhile contribution to the welfare of 
the group. 

Schools or homes which pit child against 
child in a race for high marks or other re- 
wards, and value children not for their in- 
dividual worth to society, but for their pro- 
ficiency in a limited number of subjects, 
destroy children’s personal dignity and in- 
tegrity. 

Whenever we measure a child as “bright” 
or “dull” according to how well he performs 
for adults, we destroy such spiritual truths 
as “love thy neighbor.” We teach the “bright” 
child to feel superior. We teach the “dull” 
child that he is no good. 

The effectiveness of religious education in 
the home or school can be measured by the 
quality of the group living. In a home 
where cooperation is valued, children and 
parents share responsibilities according to 
their abilities. Each is respected for his con- 
tribution. Learning to make beds, sweep 
floors, do dishes, and mow lawns go along 
with telling stories, learning new songs, read- 
ing and listening to the radio together. 

Sometimes there are unpleasant jobs to 
do and they must be done well in order that 
everyone in the family may benefit. Some- 
times there will be fun for all, but always 
there will be purpose in terms of satisfaction 
for the welfare of the group. 

In a school where cooperation is valued, 
there will be clean-up jobs, dusting and 
sweeping, caring for plants and animals along 
with the fun of playing games and telling 
stories and writing stories and listening to the 
radio. There will be time for laughing to- 
gether and singing together in the shared ex- 
citement of just being alive. There will be 
hard study over skills in reading and arithme- 
tic that must be learned in order that contri- 
butions to the group will be more valuable. 
There will be hard study and hunting up 
facts to help in a group project. 

There will be plenty of opportunity to 
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have shared experiences, to help one an- 
other in work and in play. There will be 
plenty of opportunity to relive these experi- 
ences again and again as children paint and 
dance and sing their thoughts and create 
new beauty to share with others. There will 
be a place for learning facts, not in isolation 
to be passed back to the teacher and then 
forgotten, but facts that are important be- 
cause they extend and enrich group living. 

Perhaps the following studies might help 
to enrich experience and deepen understand- 
ing for children in a dynamic, cooperative 
group where experiences have been vital and 
sharing real: the study of the history of reli- 
gion, a study of the lives of some of the 
world’s great religious leaders, a study of dif- 
ferent faiths and why they are different, a 
study of the part that religion has played in 
shaping our ideas and our cultural traditions, 
a study of some of the world’s great religious 
literature. 

We suggest four premises concerning the 
place of religion in childhood education: 

That religion is experience rather than 
belief. 

That through the guidance we give chil- 
dren in interpreting their experiences and 
through the quality of the experiences we 
provide for them, they find faith in them- 
selves and in their world. 

That children must be emotionally condi- 
tioned to accept the concept of their com- 
mon brotherhood with all men and to as- 
sume their share of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of others. 

That by ceaseless search and unremitting 
effort life comes to have meaning and pur- 
pose. When it does, then man through 
cooperation with others can build his own 
better world. 

The following simple anecdotes illustrate 
these four premises: 

The five-year-olds were painting. Color, 
companionship, and contentment flowed 
easily and happily. 

“What are you painting now?” asked Mary 
of Tom. 

“Oh, a house and some birds and maybe 
some trees and flowers, too,” replied Tom. 
“What are you painting?” 


“I'm painting a picture of God,” said Mary. 

“That's silly. ‘Cause nobody knows how 
God looks,” scoffed Tom. 

“Well they will when I get through with 
this picture.” And Mary resumed her paint- 
ing, unshaken by Tom’s skepticism. 

How does Mary know how God looks? 
Does her knowledge come from the fanciful 
imagining so characteristic of children? Has 
some one described his concept of God to her 
or imposed his concept upon her? Or was 
Marty’s reply to Tom the early recognition of 
the power of the dramatic? How and where 
in her five years of living has Mary experi- 
enced God? 

Security and knowledge, belief and curi- 
osity are developed and stimulated in chil- 
dren out of the environments in which they 
live, by the people with whom they live, and 
from the experiences they have with people 
with whom they live, and from the experi- 
ences they have with people, things, and 
ideologies. 

Mary could not tell us if we were to ask 
her how she knew what God looked like. 
She would probably reply, “I just know,” and 
let it go at that. Painting was the medium 
through which she was expressing herself 
and some experience from her world. “Be- 
lief” was not a part of it but through nur- 
ture and guidance her experiences can come 
to have religious significance for her. 

Weeks ago the eight-year-olds planted 
bulbs in the cold frame. Yesterday they 
examined them. Green shoots and buds gave 
promise of blooms to come. 

“They really did come up. Last week we 
couldn’t see a thing.” 

“Oh, they'll bloom in time for Easter, 
maybe.” 

“What color will the blossoms be? All 
white, or will there be some yellow ones?” 

“We can read about tulip bulbs in that 
new flower book. Let's get it and see what 
it says.” 

“What makes them grow besides soil and 
water?” 

“It's a germ inside the bulbs. They just 
have to grow if you take care of them and 
they are good bulbs that have germs.” 

“Maybe we'd better read about it— how 
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they grow. Or Mr. Ellis could tell us. He 
sold them to us. I don’t think they grow 
just because of a germ.” 

And so the eight-year-olds experience the 
mystery of growth and seek to understand it. 
To question, to accept, to question and re- 
ject. Then to learn. 

“She can’t go to the hotel with us because 
they won't let colored children in it.” 

“Well we just won't go then. Sally is in 
our room, isn’t she? And our whole room 
was invited. If she can’t get in, then I don’t 
think any of us should go.” So decided the 
fifth graders invited by the woman’s club 
to see a museum exhibit in the local hotel. 

Religion has a place in childhood educa- 
tion through the guidance we give children 
in developing naturally a faith in themselves 
and in their world, based primarily on their 
own direct experiences. “Faith” developed 
in any other way is not faith but imposed 
mental idolatry which has no meaning to the 
individual. 

“I wish you would not teach your chil- 
dren that Holland is a land of wooden shoes, 
tulips, and windmills,” said a children’s book 
librarian from The Hague. “We do have 
these things but they are not ‘Holland.’” It 
is much more important that American chil- 
dren know what Dutch children are like as 
people, what they think, what games they 
play, what stories they like. And we in 
Holland need to teach our children that 
you are not all wild Indians or gangsters or 
bandits, and that you do more to earn your 
living than turn faucets and push buttons.” 

“But it is so nice to think of Holland as a 
country of wooden shoes and windmills and 
tulips. It is charming. The children love 
it,” protested a luncheon companion. 

“Nice, perhaps, and charming too. But 
not true. Your children and ours will be 
the adults of tomorrow. If they are to get 
along in their adult world they must know 
the truth about each other and about all the 
other peoples of the earth, How can we 
ever make one world if we know only half- 
truths about each other? We must help all 
our children to see beyond the boundaries of 
their own lands, to accept their responsi- 
bilities for the welfare of all men regardless 


of their differences, and to be willing to act 
together in making a better world for every- 
one. If we do not do these things now, there 
will be no need to do them later,” pleaded: 
the woman from The Hague, a victim of 
World War II and Nazi concentration camps. 

And so we state another belief concerning 
the place of religion in childhood education: 
Our children must be emotionally condi- 
tioned to accept the concept that men must 
live in one world which is of their making 
and that each has responsibility for the wel- 
fare of others. 

Sixth graders in a mid-western town were 
studying the Middle Ages. They became 
interested in the architecture of churches. 

They wanted to see real Gothic windows. 
The only building in their town which con- 
tained them was the Roman Catholic Church. 
A visit was made to this church at the in- 
vitation of the parish priest who told them 
many things about the church, the symbols, 
and the beliefs of Catholics. 

Later, in discussing the differences be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant beliefs, one 
child mentioned the program of young 
people’s activities in a Protestant church. 
What this church did for its young people 
— sponsored dances, supported a year-round 
camp, encouraged teen-age forums and built 
a gymnasium—captured the imagination 
and interest of these sixth-graders. They in- 
sisted upon visiting this church. The min- 
ister answered their many questions of why 
and how and when to give them new insight 
into modern Protestantism. 

One Jewish lad, who as a member of the 
sixth-grade group had visited the Protestant 
and Catholic churches, obtained an invitation 
from his rabbi for the class to visit his temple. 
Again, the questions came rapidly and were 
answered to the satisfaction of these inquir- 
ing twelve-year-olds. 

History for this group became religious 
history and with no perceptible hitch moved 
smoothly into a study of comparative reli- 
gions. 

What happened to these boys and girls as 
a result of their experiences in studying dif- 
ferent faiths by which men live? No one 
really knows, not even the children them- 
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selves. But their teacher reports two things 
from her observation of them: 

The development of group feeling shown 
in greater consideration for children who 
previously were outsiders yet members of 
the group. 

The frequent challenging of generaliza- 
tions by such responses as “Who said that?” 
“But that is only one side of the story.” “We'd 
better check that before we make up our 
minds.” 

Encouraging understanding and apprecia- 
tion of differing faiths and why they differ 
is a religious experience important in child- 
hood education. 

The list of biographies was long and varied 
in content. Many members of the junior 
high English class skipped it as “dull and 
boring stuff about all those guys, most of 
them dead anyhow.” But Sam read the books 
on the list. Sam liked to read and read well 
and rapidly. He seldom remembered what 
he read and it was anyone’s guess what affect 
his reading had on his morals and manners. 

Until one day. “Miss Snow, I didn’t know 
Abraham Lincoln had such a temper and 
could get so awfully mad until I read this 
book about him. Why he was a real hot- 
head. Made me think of me sometimes, I 
get so mad. Can you tell me the names of 
some other books about Lincoln, some books 
that aren’t on the list? Id like to find out 
more about him and what made him tick.” 

Miss Snow could and did. And Sam con- 
tinued to read. 

“What else did Lincoln write besides The 
Gettysburg Address and the Letter to Mrs. 
Bixby? What can I read that will tell me 
about the history of Lincoln’s time?” 

For two years Miss Snow guided and stim- 
ulated Sam’s reading about Lincoln and the 
heroes of other nations. She read between 
the lines of Sam’s interest and knew that it 
had its beginning in emotional identification 
with Lincoln. The shining simplicity, the 
logical mind, the homely wit, the all-embrac- 
ing humanity of Lincoln had captured the 
imagination of a young lad struggling to 
find himself in a complex world. Sam be- 
came an outstanding historian, a Rhodes 
scholar, and a lawyer of international reputa- 
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tion. Today he is untiring in his efforts to 
free the world from the same kind of slavery 
Lincoln fought — the fear man has of men. 

What more Christ-like task does the home 
or school teacher have than to encourage the 
young in a continued search to d their 
faith in the meaning of life? What more 
fundamental concept can the teacher instill 
than the belief that only through ceaseless 
search and unremitting effort will we learn 
how to build a better world? This, then, is 
another place religion holds in childhood 
education. 

There are also some problems in childhood 
education that need spiritual interpretation. 
Understanding the Causes of Man’s 
Inhumanity to Man 

We are not born with prejudices and fears 
and hates. They come because of what is 
done to us and by us. They come from the 
neglects, the misunderstandings, the fears 
man has of himself and others. We must 
believe and help children believe that man’s 
behavior can be modified and redirected into 
socially useful channels. We must see ag- 
gression for what it is, to better understand 
how to destroy the forces that cause the 
hatreds that lead to wars. 

Bobby never can do the things his teacher 
asks him to do. The teacher always gives 
him poor marks. The other children call 
him dumb and his mother and father scold 
him when he brings his report card home. 

Bobby doesn’t know what to do about all 
this. In fact there is very little that he can do 
about it. He is filled with hurt pride and 
sullen anger against himself and others. He 
can’t hit his teacher. He can’t hit his mother 
and father. He finds a younger child on the 
playground and when no one is looking he 
hurts him. He doesn’t know why he does it. 
He just had to take out his feelings on some- 
one. Aggression born of a feeling of in- 
adequacy! 

Billy has always been proud of his ability 
to fight. His father boasts to all his friends 
that Billy can lick any boy in the neighbor- 
hood. Billy isn’t very good at tennis or base- 
ball but he can scare all the other kids and 
that gives him a feeling of power. 

Billy doesn’t really want to hurt people. 
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He needs help in finding other ways in which 
to be important. Then he wouldn’t have 
to fight. 

Aggression born of a desire for power 
that could be redirected into useful channels! 

“But if nobody wants wars, why do we 
have them? I don’t want to kill anyone. Is 
it because there are bad people in the world 
that we have wars? I saw a man push a little 
colored boy the other day. The little boy 
wasn't doing anything but the man said he 
was in a place reserved for white people 
and so he pushed him. Why did he push 
him?” 

So ask the children — puzzled, fearful, and 
alarmed by the tensions and behaviors they 
feel and see in their elders. And so the chil- 
dren pay the price by becoming aggressive, 
sometimes delinquent by adult standards, or 
becoming more fearful and retiring into un- 
real worlds of their own. 

Susan likes Mary but Susan’s mother has 
told here that she cannot bring Mary home 
because she’s colored. Susan rebels. Mary 
is hurt. The children cannot understand 
their violent feelings of injustice and frustra- 
tion but these feelings breed aggressions. 

Man’s inhumanity to man — wars and ag- 
gressions, hunger and deprivation — all born 
of ignorance and fear and prejudice. 

Children are not born with these fears and 
prejudices. Children quickly learn how to 
take responsibility, how to share, how to help 
others if they are allowed to live in a child 
society where social responsibility is con- 
sidered important and where children are 
taught to believe in themselves and others. 
Wherever we find standardization and segre- 
gation that rules out the practice of social 
virtues, there we find fears and hates and 
prejudices growing. Suspicion, misunder- 
standing, fear—the chain of attitudes that 
build intemperance and violence are inherent 
in a child society where we prevent children 
from living the virtues we preach to them. 

Resolving Conflicts in Social Patterns 
and Practices 

Resolving conflicts in social patterns and 
ptactices becomes one of the most important 
problems every child must solve. In what 
areas of human living do all individuals en- 
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counter this persistent problem? Three come 
to mind: the conflicts between home and 
school — cultural conflicts; between curricu- 
lum and life—learning conflicts; between 
belief and behavior — performance prob- 
lems. 


1. Conflicts Between Home and School 


Before he goes to school, the child meets 
conflicts in social patterns and practices. To 
these he must make some adjustment, either 
negative or positive. 

The second great adjustment must be 
made when he becomes aware of the conflicts 
between the cultural patterns and practices 
of his home and those of his school. Chew- 
ing gum may be quite acceptable at home, 
but not allowed at school. Tattling, swear- 
ing, and temper tantrums may be the easy or 
violent practices of life at home. At school 
he may be rejected by his teacher and isolated 
by his schoolmates, if he indulges in such 
behaviors. 

Later, when he attends the senior banquet 
without wearing his coat, he may suffer the 
embarrassment of sly smiles and shocked 
withdrawal. Dad comes to the table without 
his coat and dad is a swell fellow. The son 
becomes defensive or ashamed, depending 
upon the cultural pattern he chooses to fol- 
low or thinks more important. 

Most of the children in American schools 
come from lower middle class homes. The 
cultural environment established and ac- 
cepted by the schools has been built, tradi- 
tionally, by teachers who come from middle 
or upper middle class groups. The two 
cultures conflict and the child is caught in 
the middle. How much delinquency has 
been stimulated and fostered by this one cul- 
tural conflict? To know is a problem to be 
solved by those who teach and guide chil- 
dren. It is not the children’s problem. 


2. Conflicts Between Curriculum and “Life” 

Then there are the conflicts between the 
curriculum — what the child learns at school 
—and “life” —what is demanded of him 
outside school. If curriculum were “life” 
and “life” were curriculum, as it should be, 
then there would be no conflict here. 

The tenets upon which the American pub- 
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lic school curricula are built are essentially 
Anglo-Saxon and Christian in origin. We 
teach children in school that they must share 
with each other, that they must take turns, 
that they must do things cooperatively. Sud- 
denly they are flung into life outside school 
with its competition. Often in order “to 
get along” they must change behavior and 
deny belief. 

In school children are taught to read and 
to write and to spell. They memorize, in the 
traditional curriculum, theorems, formulas, 
structures, diagrams, facts, and modes of 
thinking, believing, and behaving. 

But life demands that children not only 
read and write and spell and think and be- 
have, but that they do so for certain purposes 
and in certain ways which may or may not be 
compatible to them. It is much harder to 
learn to be intelligently critical of what one 
reads than it is to learn to read. It is much 
harder to reconstruct the facts of history 
around their meaning for us in 1949 than it 
is to memorize the facts. It is much harder 
to act in accordance with what one knows 
than it is to know. These things life de- 
mands. 


And so again children are too often caught 
in the conflict between what the school says 
he should know and what life demands that 
he know. A senseless conflict, a needless 
conflict that contributes its share to the dis- 
integration of personality rather than to its 
stability. 

3. Conflicts Between Belief and Behavior 

Closely allied to this conflict between 
what he has been taught and what life de- 
mands that he know is the conflict between 
what the child wants to be and what he is. 

Bob is afraid of the bully who lives down 
the street. Bob doesn’t want to fight. He 
can’t see why the bully can’t leave him alone. 

“This is a free country. I’m not hurting 
him. Why does he have to hurt me?” 

But Bob’s father won't be proud of him 
unless Bob proves that he can fight. “Don’t 
be scared. Lick him,” says his father. 

Bob loves his father and wants his ad- 
miration and respect. At the same time he 
doesn’t see any sense in trying to fight when 


he knows he will be beaten because the bully 
is so much bigger than he is. 

Bob feels guilty and inadequate. Maybe 
he'd better pick someone smaller than he is 
and prove to his father that he’s not afraid 
to fight. So Bob knocks down the new boy 
who has just come to live in the neighbor- 
hood. Bob knows how the new boy feels. 
He didn’t want to do it and so he is more 
confused and unhappy than he was before. 
Yet he must have his father’s approval. Con- 
fusion and conflict between beliefs and be- 
havior! 

It is much easier to verbalize the brother- 
hood of man than it is to live it. It is much 
easier to be honest in church than in the 
shop. It is much easier to give money to a 
cause than it is to work for it with patience 
and perseverance and faith. All these things 
are “easier” if the individual has not resolved 
the conflict between what he really is and 
what he wants to be. 

Identifying Self with Purpose 

Without purpose living is meaningless 
and self is lost. So we come to another prob- 
lem in childhood education that needs spir- 
itual interpretation; helping the child to 
identify himself with his purposes. 

Tom wanted a bicycle. He was saving all 
the money he could get. Then one day he 
took some money from the children at school. 
The guilty feelings that overwhelmed him 
were almost more than he could bear. He 
didn’t know what to do. 

His father could have said, “You are a 
thief. I am ashamed that a son of mine 
should do such a thing.” Such a final judg- 
ment would not help Tom. He already 
knew that the thing he had done was wrong. 
Now he needed someone to help him inter- 
pret his needs and solve his problem. 

What his father really said was, “Tom, 
many people make just the mistake that you 
have made. It’s no disgrace to make such a 
mistake but you will want to make it right 
because failing to make it right with your- 
self and others is a disgrace. It won't be easy, 
son, but you can do it because you can do 
hard things. I’ve seen you and I know!” 

Helping children to identify self with pur- 
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pose. Helping them understand that mis- 
takes are important if we use them to redirect 
effort. These are spiritual learnings! 

Marjorie spills her milk. Her mother 
might say, “Oh look! How careless of you 
to spill your milk! Why do you have to 
be so careless?” 

Condemnation won't help Marjorie grow. 

Her mother says, “Hold your glass this way. 
It’s easier and the milk won’t spill. I’m sure 
you can do it.” 

The faith of her mother helps Marjorie 
feel right about herself and her purposes. 

Bob is afraid of the dark. He doesn’t want 
to be afraid. He needs help in interpreting 
his fears for what they are. His father might 
say, “Bob you are a sissy. I won’t have a son 
who is a sissy.” This wouldn’t help Bob. It 
would only deepen his confusion to add the 
weight of his father’s disapproval. 

His father did say, “Bob it’s no disgrace to 
be afraid. Everyone is afraid sometimes. 
I’ve been afraid many times. I can help you 
learn not to be afraid. We'll figure out 
something together. We can lick this feel- 
ing. It’s a terribly uncomfortable feeling I 
know.” 

Giving Bob faith in himself, destroying 
his dangerous feeling of guilt and shame, 
giving him new techniques in dealing with 
his problem and the strength that comes 
from having others standing by you to help 
— these are spiritual learnings. 

Sally has slapped the little girl next door. 
She slapped her because the little girl took 
her best doll. 

Sally’s mother could have said, “Sally you 
are a bad girl to slap Tony. She’s smaller 
than you are. Now go upstairs until you can 
be a good girl.” 

Such punishment wouldn't help Sally face 
her feelings and try to understand them. All 
responsibility has been taken away from her 
and she is given no help in knowing how to 
solve the same problem when it arises again. 

But her mother said, “Sally, do you feel 
comfortable about what you did? Do you 
think Tony understands why you slapped 
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her? I know how you feel. We all feel that 
way when someone takes things that we 
treasure. Can you suggest something we 
might do right now to make us all feel bet- 
ter?” 

Sally was helped to face her feelings. She 
was helped to look for better ways of solving 
her problems. But she was not made to 
feel guilty and inadequate. 

Checking facts, respecting the child’s 
opinions, undertsanding his feelings, with- 
holding judgment, then helping him to iden- 
tify and solve his problems— these are im- 
portant things in giving children spiritual 
strength. 

These three problems in the education of 
children that need spiritual interpretation — 
man’s inhumanity to man, conflicts in social 
patterns and practices, and the identification 
of self with purpose—take their place in 
the dynamics of living out of which religion 
in childhood develops. 

Some Guiding Principles 

We propose three guiding principles, if 
children are to receive the kind of religious 
nurture which is their right in a humane, 
democratic, non-static society. They are rather 
simple principles which we have found 
through experience to be valuable. 

Only through your own experiences with 
children in your attempts to give them reli- 
gious nurture will you know whether these 
principles are good for you to follow. Only 
through your own experience can you decide 
whether they function, whether they stand 
the test of doctrine and creed, whether they 
satisfy. Each of you will make your own 
interpretation of them in terms of what you 
want for children. These are the principles 
we propose: 

Children Learn What They Live 

Children Live What Is Meaningful to 

Them 

Children Become What They Mean 

to Themselves 

Test these principles, try them out, act 
upon them, live them with the children. 
These are the keys to knowing. 
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THE BEST WAY 


To Learn to Teach Religion 


SAMUEL L. HAMILTON 


Professor of Education. Chairman, Department of Religious Education, New York Unwersity 


A NEW Leadership-education project has 

been announced by the Department of 
Religious Education of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University, to be held at 
the Riverside Church from July Sth through 
August 12th. It is a combination of elements 
which have already proved their educational 
effectiveness. 

The educational workshop has been with 
us for some time. Demonstration and obser- 
vation classes have been used in teacher 
education even longer. A laboratory school 
of religious leadership education was started 
in Blairstown, New Jersey, in 1925, by what 
was then the New Jersey Council of Reli- 
gious Education. The practicum also is an 
old educational device wherever instruction 
is based on the actual practice of an art or a 
science and wherever underlying principles 
are acquired inductively out of the solution of 
the problems which have arisen in real situa- 
tions. The New York University-River- 
side Church project this summer is a combi- 
nation of all these well-tried features — work- 
shop, demonstration and observation school, 
laboratory school and practicum-seminar, 
plus a new feature about which we shall be 
hearing more in the future of religious edu- 
cation. That is to say, the New York Uni- 
vetsity-Riverside Combination assumes that 
the major institution of Christian nurture is 
the home and that the parents “are, and of 
right ought to be,” the chief teachers of reli- 
gion. “Thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house.” Both Riverside 
Church and the Department of Religious 
Education of New York University assume 
that churches and schools are mainly auxili- 
ary to parents and homes in religious educa- 


tion. Therefore a significant part of the 
work will be visiting the parents of the chil- 
dren in their homes and in parents’ meetings 
in the churches at night. 

Every leader in the field of religious edu- 
cation knows the present chaotic situation in 
Protestant religious education. A careful 
reading of the reports of the International 
Council of Religious Education’s Study of 
Religious Education indicates a confusion 
among Protestants due to unresolved tensions 
both in Christian doctrine and in educational 
theory. The approach of the Workshop 
Combination to Christian education puts us 
far above the battlefields of theology and 
pedagogy. We will proceed on the assump- 
tions made two years ago, the first time the 
combination was offered in the Greenwich 
Presbyterian Church and several other 
churches in the metropolitan district, that 
a good staff of teachers under the supervision 
of experts can teach religion to New York 
City children in such a way that within four 
weeks their personalities and behavior will 
demonstrate “observable changes toward the 
Christ-like.” The testimony of the parents 
and pastors, the teachers and the children 
themselves was that there was no doubt it 
can be done. All schools of thought are 
agreed that it ought to be done. 

This summer’s “Workshop Combination” 
will be two weeks shorter than that of the 
Past two summers, but we believe in every 
respect it will be even better. We shall be 
associated with a church which is accustomed 
to a six-weeks’ vacation school in the summer 
and which has a beautiful building, with 
equipment and facilities second to none in 
the United States. The Riverside Church on 
Riverside Drive at 122nd Street, New York 
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City, is cooperating with the University to 
the extent of providing the children, the ad- 
ministrative liaison with the church and with 
the homes of the children, as well as rooms 
for the conduct of the practice, and the hold- 
ing of parents’ meetings. 

A significant change in the plans for 1949 
is therefore possible. Instead of having two 
full weeks given to a workshop before there 
is any observation by students or any actual 
participation in teaching, this year the Uni- 
versity students will have the privilege of 
observing expert teaching under ideal situa- 
tions on the very first day of their summer 
school experience. We believe this is a 
great improvement. We discovered in 1947 
and 1948 in our efforts to anticipate the diffi- 
culties which might arise in teaching situa- 
tions that there were some students of a highly 
sensitive nature who were overawed by the 
sense of the importance of the task upon 
which they were about to embark. Indeed 
there were a few who probably would have 
learned more rapidly the techniques of crea- 
tive teaching if they had been less tense and 
overanxious. It should be advantageous to 
see a good piece of work done before their 
eyes in advance of too much discussion of it. 

Again this summer Miss Ruth D. Perry, 
Director of the Riverside Nursery and Kin- 
dergarten, will have charge of the teaching 
of five-year old children and the supervision 
of the student-teachers of five-year olds. Miss 
Elsie Bush of the Faith Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, will 
again have charge of the teaching of Juniors 
and the supervision of teachers of Juniors. 
The new personalities in the staff will be 
Miss Dorothy Wright, of the Garden City, 
Long Island, public schools, who will be 
teaching Primary children and supervising 
Primary teachers, and Mrs. Shelda Taylor, 
who will have charge of the Junior High 
School Department of the Riverside Church 
vacation school. Each morning for three 
hours the University students may see these 
skilful and experienced teachers at work in 
a creative program of Christian religious 
education. This is important. Many people 
don’t teach well because they have no idea 
what good teaching is like. They have never 
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witnessed great creative teachers at work. 
Here is where students “have their sights 
raised” and gain a new appreciation of what 
Christian education can be. All of the teach- 
ers mentioned above, together with Dr. Wy- 
ckoff and the writer, will participate in the 
afternoon practica, the visiting of homes and 
the conducting of parents’ meetings. 

After the students have carefully observed 
for twelve hours, have made “logs,” diaries, 
case studies, and have taken notes, asked all 
the questions which occur to them about 
what they see the experts do, they will have 
a chance themselves to teach children in vaca- 
tion schools in a number of metropolitan 
churches— two across Washington Bridge 
in northern New Jersey, two in Manhattan, 
one in Brooklyn, one in Westchester County, 
and one in Nassau County, Long Island. A 
team of students, at least two students for 
each of the three departments of the chil- 
dren’s division, will staff each of these church 
vacation schools for four weeks in the co- 
operating churches. One student team will 
be left at the Riverside Church and will con- 
tinue teaching there until August 12th, thus 
affording the Riverside children a full six 
weeks of vacation school. The students from 
the other schools will return to Riverside for 
a final week of observation in the place where 
they began it. They will then be able to see 
the changes in the children whom their com- 
rades have been teaching. This student 
teaching is also most important. Soldiers 
speaking of their training period have a 
saying, “The battle is the pay-off.” In this 
leadership combination the “pay-off” is when 
the student-teacher faces a group of children 
for whose Christian growth he is responsible. 
A student may earn an “A” grade in an 
examination in the philosophy of religious 
education and not be able to lead boys and 
girls toward Christian outcomes in their liv- 
ing. We learn only what we experience. 
We learn to teach well only by teaching chil- 
dren. This is the heart of the Combination. 
It is so much easier to verbalize abstractions 
and generalizations about Christian educa- 
tion than it is actually to guide the recon- 
struction of lives, that a program had to be 
arranged in which the study of theory and 
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the guidance of practice are inseparably in- 
terwoven. University students in their prac- 
tice teaching in all of these vacation schools 
will be supervised by the teachers whom 
they observed at Riverside. 

The student teaching teams will return 
each afternoon to Riverside for the Workshop 
and Practicum, except on the afternoons 
when they visit homes and on the days when 
they are to remain in the community of the 
church for parents’ meetings in the coope- 
rating churches at night. The analysis, criti- 
cism and planning done in the afternoon 
session from two to four will grow out of 
the observations and experiences of the 
mornings. 

Reading and study will be related to the 
needs of the students in the teaching-learn- 
ing situations. Hundreds of the best books, 
pamphlets, pictures, and other materials will 
be on hand for the use of the students. A 
surprising thing about this project is that 
students actually read more under these busy 
circumstances than they do when they meet 
once a week in a two-hour class session with 
a whole week in between in which to do 
their reading for classes. For example, last 
summer one young Lutheran minister, who 
did a beautiful piece of creative teaching of 
Juniors in a Queens County church, read and 
annotated forty-seven volumes. In the sum- 
mer before, a young dean of women in a 
mid-western college actually read sixty 
volumes in the eight-week period! They 
both explained that they were having such 
a wonderful time and felt so happy in their 
experiences that they were able to read at 
almost twice their usual reading speed and 
to attack their reading with more powerful 
motivation than they had ever before ex- 
perienced. 

This program sounds very strenuous. And 
it is! But those of us who have participated 
in it look back upon those weeks as times of 
thrilling enjoyment. We had a “Committee 
on the Higher Life” which managed to keep 
alive our sense of humor and fun. It was 
amazing the number of ways the committee 
found to heighten our sense of fellowship 
without taking time and energy away from 
the preparation of our work for the children 


and their parents. Evening mealtimes in 
New York City offer many adventures: a 
trip with Miss Lee to her favorite spot in 
Chinatown where we had Chinese food as 
the Chinese like it. One warm moonlight 
night we sailed up the Hudson, another time 
down the lower bay, past the Statue of 
Liberty. Some students will never forget 
the great music under the stars by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. In fact stu- 
dent letters almost uniformly refer to the 
fun and fellowship, the adventure and ex- 
citement of the Workshop Combination ex- 
perience. 

Not the least valuable part of the work was 
the reports which the students made to the 
churches. We had set out to make changes 
in the lives of these children which their 
parents and pastors could see for themselves 
where improvements in their Christian pur- 
pose, in their inner security, in their deep 
trust in the spiritual realities, in their co- 
operativeness and friendliness across the 
barriers of race, language, color, creed and 
nationality, in their ability to work and play 
together happily and in their creativity with 
pencil and brush and voice and musical in- 
strument. If we had to any appreciable ex- 
tent helped to release them from fears and 
their hostilities and had redirected their 
energies in joyous, creative and loving ex- 
pression, we felt we had not failed in our 
purpose. It was a revelation to many stu- 
dents of conservative background to discover 
that a project which sets out primarily to 
make changes in personality and conduct 
may as a by-product outcome show more 
mastery of the Bible and more learning of 
hymns and other elements of the Christian 
heritage than conventional programs which 
are primarily Bible-centered. 

We discovered also that it pays to put 
undergraduates in the same groups with stu- 
dents who are only a hair's-breadth away 
from a Ph.D. Again and again, a situation 
was saved by an undergraduate who had not 
“learned so many things which aren't so!” 
We accept in the Combination any student 
who has had two years of college if he has 
studied educational psychology and the prin- 
ciples of religious education. 
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Directors of religious education who were 
in between jobs found the Workshop Com- 
bination a valuable refresher course which 
sent them onto the new job with confidence 
and expectancy that have since proved very 
valuable to them. Another group particu- 
larly helped were young men who had just 
finished college and seminary or who were 
on vacation from their first pastorates. They 
declared that the Workshop was a capstone 
to their total educational structure. Another 
group consisted of executives sent to us by 
various denominational boards of missions 
and boards of education with their expenses 
paid. Some of them will themselves be put- 
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ting on their own Workshop Combinations. 
We trust they will. 

The Combination could be put on more 
easily in many places throughout the country 
than in New York City. There are many 
medium-sized cities and towns with homo- 
geneous populations, with trained leadership, 
with church school plants which have been 
built with a view to Christian education, 
which would present fewer problems and 
afford greater opportunities than we had in 
New York City. It can be done anywhere 
the churches and their leaders care enough 
about Christian education to devote time, 
energy and money to learn the best way to 
teach religion. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS OF OHIO 
ADULTS grew from nothing to 300 over a period 
of ten years because seven people, all in their 30's, 
agreed that the needs of their group were not be- 
ing satisfied with the usual Sunday School pro- 
gram. They chose one of their own number as 
teacher, and began to plan. Social activities once 
per month — including square dancing and at- 
tendance at high school football games, keeping in 
close contact with members to the point of helping 
out in a jam, financially and otherwise, have all 
helped. Another fact of the program — “no Sun- 
day School class is a success unless it is a feeder 
into the church”; so the training of teachers and 
leaders is part of the program. Today, 23 persons 
from the group are carrying a teacher or officer 
responsibility. Doctors, lawyers, laborers, sales- 
men, clerks, government workers, bankers and oth- 
ers are part of this group (Churchman, 12/1/48). 


a * * 


GOD AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE was 
subject of a survey conducted by and reported in the 
Ladies Home Journal (11/48). Cross-section of 
Americans from coast to coast were interviewed; 
then, to insure adequate and nondenominational 
interpretation of the returns, three noted religion- 
ists were asked to analyze what came in: Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Professor of Applied Christianity, Union 
Theological Seminary; Simon Greenburg, Profes- 
sor of Homiletics and Acting Provost of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary; and George B. Ford, former 
advisor to Roman Catholic students at Columbia, 
now of Corpus Christi Church in New York City. 

The survey revealed: 

That 95% of the people believe in God. 

Among these, distribution is not greatly dif- 
ferent for men and women, different geo- 
graphical areas, or different educational 
levels 

That God is more real and acutely sensed in 

country than in town 

That 90% of the people pray, 56% ‘“frequent- 


ly.” 749% said they had thought about him 
in the last 24 hours 

53% said they themselves got a lot of comfort 

and support from their religion: another 28% 
said, “a fair amount” 

76% described themselves as churchmembers; 
41% said they attend church regularly 
When asked what kind of God they believed in, 
29% said “God suggests supreme Power”; 26% 
feel that God has some kind of supervisory ca- 
pacity —“‘He cares for us; answers our prayers”; 
17% think of Him primarily as “Creator”; and to 

7% he is “vaguely spirit.” 

Briefly, the survey goes on to investigate atti- 
tudes of Americans toward the ethical responsibili- 
ties of their religion in relation to the things they 
believe about God; there seems to be a greatly dis- 
appointing correlation. Faith in a Supreme power 
does not seem to carry over into a sense of obliga- 
tion and responsibility for moral law and social 
justice, particularly in the wider social order. The 
childhood concepts of religion seem to have stayed 
by many adults who do not evidence growth ac- 
cording to their years. 

* * * 

WOMEN IN AMERICAN CHURCH LIFE is 
the title of the study reporting the American con- 
tribution to the World Council’s Study of the Life 
and Work of Women in the Church. It is avail- 
able since March 1, 1949, from the Friendship 
Press, and was prepared by Inez M. Cavert, of the 
Department of Research and Education of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

Sections of the report are “How People Feel 
About the Place of Women in the Church and 
Why,” “Women as Volunteers in Denominational 
Organizations,” “Women’s Work in Interdernom- 
inational Agencies,” and “Women Employees in 
the Church.” 

A discussion outline is included which can be 
used as the basis for programs in different types 


of church organizations. 
* * * 
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TO MAKE HOMES 
That is what we are all here for. 
FOR THE HOME IS STRATEGIC 
It makes the town, 


AFTER ALL, 

though men and women make homes, 

it is the homes which make men and 

women. 

Whether our national life is great or mean, 
Whether our social virtues are mature or 

stunted, 
Whether religion is possible or impossible, 
ALL DEPEND UPON THE HOME. 

— HENRY DRUMMOND. 


ERE is a noted Christian of another 
generation voicing a conviction which 

is rapidly moving to the center of the stage 
in this generation among religious educators. 
They know now that in the family the aims 
of religious education are either realized or 
thwarted. They know that the religious edu- 
cation of children and youth depends for its 
effectiveness upon the ability of the church 
to reach and work with the home. And they 
are making progress in consummating this 
courtship between church and home. One 
evidence of such progress is the continual 
stream of material that is being published in 
the field of Christian family life by denomi- 
national or interdenominational agencies. 


Further, it is true that clergy and laymen alike’ 


are awake to the teaching function of the 
family as never before. 

But having said this we ask ourselves, 
“How is it being done? In what specific 
ways are the church school and the family 
actually uniting in their common task?” The 
writer was asked to attempt an answer to this 
question by making a survey of all that is be- 
ing done in the field among Protestant 
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churches at the present time. Frankly, this 
is not an exhaustive study and there may be 
certain projects of which the writer is not 
aware. Such are the limitations of surveys 
and polls! But preparing this paper has been 
educational, to say the least, and has led to 
this conclusion. Much is being published 
and said about the church school and the 
home working together in close cooperation. 
Yet, it is still, for the most part, peripheral 
and piecemeal in nature. It has not crystal- 
lized into any concrete, continuous program 
in the churches. To be sure, there are happy 
exceptions, but they are few and far between. 
However, certain trends are clearly emerging 
and do point the way to necessary future de- 
velopments. We shall confine ourselves to 
these trends as we report on our research. 


Parent Training and the Church School 

One major trend in the last two decades 
has been the organization of parents’ classes 
in local churches of every size and persuasion. 
They came because parents desired them and 
the church encouraged them. Further, they 
were the result of a completely new point of 
view regarding Christian education. In 1935 
church leaders recorded their convictions in 
a bulletin published by the International 
Council of Religious Education, “Home and 
Church Sharing in Christian Education.” 
They said: 

“, .. The program of Christian education 
ought to be interpreted as one in which the 
initial or primary responsibility rests on par- 
ents, and the function of the church school 
leader is to cooperate with them in carrying 
out their responsibility rather than to seek 
their cooperation in a responsibility resting 
primarily on the church. Rather than as- 
suming full responsibility for Christian edu- 
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cation, therefore, the church would better 
stand by to provide a specialized type of as- 
sistance, to encourage and help the home, but 
not to become willingly a substitute for the 
home as the basic school of Christian living. 
Due to the inadequacy of parent education 
in the past and present, the situation is actual- 
ly reversed in most cases, the church initiating 
the program and seeking parent cooperation 
in making it effective. This must be inter- 
preted as an unfortunate temporary situation, 
the objective being to develop parent educa- 
tion to the point where parents as a rule will 
intelligently and willingly assume their pri- 
mary responsibility and to supplement their 
efforts directly through the church’s share in 
the total program for each age group.” 

Viewing the present situation in the light 
of the hopes and prayers expressed by church 
leaders in 1935, one is forced to admit that 
there is still much to be desired after 14 years. 
However, parents classes do exist now in 
thousands of churches, and courses of study 
plus the development of adequate leadership 
to teach them have made an indelible mark 
on church life. The classes have not always 
been an integral part of the church school — 
but in such cases there has almost always ex- 
isted a close working relationship between 
the two. Couples clubs and young adult 
groups have often grown out of such a class. 
In other situations where an unusually large 
number of parents showed interest, a parents’ 
department of the church school was estab- 
lished with classes for parents of small chil- 
dren, of junior and junior high, and of young 
people. 

The types of courses and subjects con- 
sidered by parents classes are best illustrated 
by such titles as these: “Christian Happiness 
in the Home,” “Teaching Religion in the 
Home,” “Parents are Teachers,” “The Home 
and Christian Living,” “What is a Christian 
Home?,” “How Can We Make Our Marriage 
a Success?,” “What Does a Christian Be- 
lieve,” “Our Protestant Heritage,” “Radio in 
the Family,” “Having Fun at Home,” “Using 
the Bible in Our Home” — “Family Festi- 
vals” — and so on. 

The pattern for class procedure varies with 
each church, but the majority meet once a 
week on Sunday morning or Sunday evening. 
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A leader, rather than a teacher, carries respon- 
sibility for one year. Elective courses, as 
mentioned above, are used more often than 
the International Uniform Lessons for adults. 
The discussion method has proved the most 
popular and desirable class technique — with 
the parents taking an active part in every 
class session. This is all to the good, for as 
Dr. Nathaniel Forsythe in his booklet “Plan- 
ning the Church Program of Home Religion,” 
points out: 

“Programs for parents classes should be 
planned cooperatively and provision should 
be made for the members to share in the pro- 
gram. Each program committee will realize 
the importance of securing a teacher who 
knows how to use democratic methods, such 
as discussions and reports. It may be de- 
sirable to postpone the launching of the par- 
ent’s class until the leader can prepare for 
leadership through summer school, a training 
class or a home study course. There is so 
much involved for the future program for 
parents that no church should hazard its fu- 
ture program by entrusting the parents’ class 
to an illy prepared teacher.”* 

In addition to parents’ classes, churches 
have formed parents’ forums, monthly study 
groups, reading circles, mothers’ clubs, all us- 
ing much the same type of subject matter as 
used in parents’ classes. 


Christian Family Magazines and the 
Church School 

The publication of Christian family maga- 
zines by denominational groups is another 
significant trend in the area of home and 
church cooperation. Possibly the best known 
in this field is “The Christian Home” pub- 
lished by the Graded Press, Pierce and Smith, 
in Nashville, Tennessee. It is widely used in 
Methodist homes but other denominations al- 
so have officially encouraged its sale and use. 
Others are “Our Home” an Evangelical 
United Brethren periodical, “Home Life,” a 
Southern Baptist magazine and “The Chris- 
tian Parent” distributed by the Missouri 
Synod Lutheran group. 

While not related to the church school 
curriculum as such, one carries parents’ study 


*Quoted by special permission of the General 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church. 
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courses to be used by parents’ classes in the 
church school and another relates the daily 
family devotional material to the weekly les- 
sons in the church school. 

The future development of these maga- 
zines in relation to the work of the church 
school is a matter for conjecture. They may 
continue to be beamed at Christian family 
life in general. On the other hand they may 
retain this point of view but at the same time 
move toward closer identification with the 
curriculum and the work of the church school 
itself. 

The Church School and Parent-Teacher 

Cooperation 

“The function of the church school teacher 
is to cooperate with parents in carrying out 
their responsibility.” Graphic illustration of 
the trend toward closer teacher-parent rela- 
tionship in the church school is found in a 
leaflet first published and used by the Metho- 
dist Board of Education and later reprinted 
and distributed by other denominational 
groups. The leaflet is entitled: “What Par- 
ents and Church School Teachers Have a 
Right to Expect of Each Other.” Parents 
ask of teachers that they have a concern for 
the individual child’s welfare in every way; 
that they live as Christians; are regular in 
their attendance at church school; that they 
are sympathetic and approachable; that they 
prepare carefully for each class session; are 
familiar with the program of the entire 
church school; that they are willing to visit 
parents and give essential information about 
the program of the church school; and are 
ready to encourage the free development of 
the pupil’s religious experience. 

The leaflet then lists what teachers have a 
right to expect from parents. These include: 
Christian atmosphere in the home; familiar- 
ity with the plan and purpose of the school 
and a respect for its importance; insistence 
upon regular and prompt attendance on the 
part of the pupil; encouragement of the pupil 
to study outside the class period; provision of 
Bible, hymnal and any other necessary books 
for the child’s use; friendly attitude toward 
teachers; frank but courteous and constructive 
criticism; and, respect for the religious ex- 
perience of their children. 
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So that such suggestions may become reali- 
ties rather than mere ideas in the abstract, 
many churches have brought their teachers 
and parents together through the establish- 
ment of church “P.T.A.’s,” home visitation by 
church school officers and teachers, “open- 
house” for parents in the church school, and 
distribution and use in the home of the regu- 
lar church school literature. Some of the 
larger churches have a staff member charged 
specifically with the task of home visitation 
on behalf of the church school. Wherever 
such programs have been carefully planned 
and carried out church school attendance has 
always grown and the educational program 
has been much more effective. 

Church School Curriculum and the Family 

Perhaps, the most significant trend in the 
relation of the church school to the family 
is the development of curricula in which the 
church school and the home carry joint re- 
sponsibility. Such a curriculum has been 
prepared by Dr. Ernest M. Ligon and is now 
being used in churches of many denomina- 
tions. It is described in his books Their Fu- 
ture is Now and A Greater Generation. Fur- 
ther, some denominations have or are making 
definite plans to introduce such curricula in 
the immediate future. But because of neces- 
sity and personal experience the writer will 
describe only the new program in his own 
church — the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

A peaceful revolution has taken place in 
our church. It started officially on the first 
Sunday of October, 1948, although it had 
been seven years in the making. Most Pres- 
byterians call this program the “new curricu- 
lum” — but its formal title is “Christian Faith 
and Life—a Program for Church and 
Home.” That it is revolutionary and has 
gained interest outside Presbyterian circles is 
indicated by the face that many of the na- 
tion's daily newspapers and its secular maga- 
zines including the “New York Times” and 
“Time,” carried stories when it was intro- 
duced into Presbyterian church schools. In 
fact, one of these stories heralded the pro- 
gram as a “revolution in religious education.” 

Why is it revolutionary? Because it rep- 
resents the first serious attempts by a Protes- 
tant denomination to provide a specific curri- 
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culum for the church school which involves 
a home-church partnership. The Presbyte- 
rian Church now says to its homes: “Yours 
is the primary responsibility for teaching the 
Christian faith; we are ready to help you meet 
it.” 

In what ways are the church school and 
the family related in this curriculum? First, 
by the publishing of teacher-parent maga- 
zines; and second, by the development of 
pupils’ home-reading books, which will be- 
come a cumulative library of Christian litera- 
ture for home use. 

The teacher-parent magazines replace the 
old teachers’ quarterlies with which the 
Church has become so familiar. A separate 
magazine for each age-group is published for 
parents and teachers except in the nursery 
where an annual parent-teacher book is avail- 
able. 


Each magazine is published quarterly and 
has sixty-four pages, twenty-five for general 
articles for both parents and teachers, and 
thirty-nine devoted to lesson plans for each 
Sunday in the quarter. Because of the larger 
page size, more help is given to teachers than 
has ever been possible before. Furthermore, 
there are specific suggestions and instructions 
to parents concerning their part in the edu- 
cational task. With copies of these magazines 
in the home, the help which parents have 
needed for so long is given. At the same time 
the parents are able to follow the progress of 
the pupil through the Church School. 

This implies the necessity for the develop- 
ment of teacher-parent relationships in the 
Church School which have never been com- 
pletely worked out before. Planning confer- 
ences for teachers and parents, in which the 
program for the Church School is defined and 
the relationship of the parents described, will 
be necessary. Demonstrations of work done, 
and parent visitation in the Church School, 
as well as visits by teachers in the homes of 
the children, will, as time goes on, weld teach- 
ers and parents together into a spiritual fel- 
lowship centering in a concern for the Chris- 
tian nurture of the child. It is the considered 
judgment of those who have planned this 
curriculum that most parents will co-operate 
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in such a program if they are given the help 
and guidance which these materials provide. 

Plans for getting the teacher-parents maga- 

zines into the hands of parents were worked 
out in each Church. Im some cases the maga- 
zines were taken home to the parents by the 
children. In other cases a parent visitation 
day was set at a convenient time prior to the 
beginning of each new quarter's work and as 
a part of that day’s program the parents re- 
ceived their copies of the magazines. In other 
cases, magazines were delivered by teachers 
personally in connection with a call in the 
home. In some instances parent-teacher 
meetings were called at which the magazines 
were delivered to parents in connection with 
the consideration of a new quarter's work. 

Another element in the program of each 
age group which is designed to foster parent 
co-operation is contained in the home-read- 
ing books for pupils. These books are beau- 
tifully illustrated and attractively bound, and 
are to be taken home by the pupil and kept by 
him as part of his own personal library of 
Christian literature. In the younger age 
groups these books are issued quarterly. In 
the nursery and kindergarten departments 
particularly parents will wish to read the 
stories they contain to their children over and 
over again. Graces and prayers that appear 
in the books will be used by parents and chil- 
dren in developing prayer life in the family. 
After children have learned to read, parents 
will wish to discuss the contents of the va- 
rious books with their children. Thus, these 
reading books, in addition to being well il- 
lustrated and interestingly written for the 
children for whom they are designed, also be- 
come the tools in the hands of the parents 
through which they learn to speak intelligent- 
ly and helpfully to their children on behalf 
of God. 

What is the future of this program? Will 
the materials in themselves do the job? The 
simple answer is “No.” A long pioneering 
road is ahead and many problems will have to 
be solved. There is the continued need for 
deeper commitment to Christ on the part of 
both teachers and parents and further need 
for a continuous training program for them 
as well. Fine instruments need fine handling. 


























As Dr. Paul C. Payne, General Secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education has said, 
“The New Curriculum is not a program that 
the Board is preparing for the church. This 
is a program that parents, teachers, pupils, and 
editors are building together.” 


Conclusion 


It would be presumptuous for anyone at 
the moment to conclude that any one pattern 
xs Dest for the church school and the home. 
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Without question, future developments offer 
many exciting possibilities for religious edu- 
cators. They must study and seek out every 
possible means whereby parents can assume 
the task which is primarily theirs — teaching 
religious faith to their children. Thus the 
words of the late Dr. Robert E. Speer find 
added meaning: “When all our homes are 
evidently filled with the Spirit of Christ, then 
the Gospel will spread as it never will spread 
from Chapel or Church.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
MENTAL HEALTH will be held in London, Au- 
gust 11-21. It will deal with the “defenses of 
peace.” Information on program is available from 
the International Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

«& * * 


THE AMERICAN CAMPING Association has 
a committee at work studying the wisdom and pos- 
sibilities of affiliating its organization with the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States 
(Full text of the committee’s report is to be found 
in March 1948 issue of the Camping Magazine). 
The committee reports factually on involvements 
in taking such a step, quotes the favorable opinion 
of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation which became a depart- 
ment of the NEA in 1937, and leaves actual rec- 
ommendation for action to the ACA itself. Sig- 
nificance of this possible move lies in its repre- 
senting one more step in consolidating possible 
totalitarian control over an educational program 
in jeopardy of federal domination at the top. It 
should be pointed out that the National Education 
Association is mot a federal agency; the Office of 
Education, not involved in this possible merger, is 
a Federal agency. P 

* 


WILL YOUR NEW PROGRAM WORK? 
(NEA JOURNAL 12/48) is description of the 
Philadelphia Early Childhood Project made pos- 
sible through cooperation of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools; the Bureau of Intercultural Edu- 
cation, New York; the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, formerly at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and the Philadelphia Fellowship 
Commission. 

The resistance to change on the part of teachers 
was studied for a period of three years (1945- 
1948) with 15 teachers in the kindergarten, first, 
and second grades of five schools. 

The traditional procedure used by many ad- 
ministrators in introducing a new program is 
called, in the project, “Fight on All Fronts.” This 
procedure includes (1) directives from top ad- 
ministrator (2) instructional materials — curri- 
culum manuals, units of work, manuals on what 
to do (3) supervision — to demonstrate new tech- 
niques and to check up on progress (4) confer- 
ences —city or wider area—to stimulate and 
communicate— planned by top administration 
and organized on different levels of supervision 





and instruction (5) Publicity —released by ad- 
ministration. 

The experiment to date reports that resistance 
to change has lessened as teachers themselves (1) 
feel the need for change (2) make a contribution 
to formulation of the program (3) having ex- 
periences as teachers to help them clarify their be- 
liefs and values is prerequisite to their accepting a 
program involving new values (4) have purpose 
in their work. 

The teachers themselves have expressed repeat- 
edly and in a variety of ways their needs: 

To feel that administration is democratic 

To be able to make mistakes 

To be part of a developing professional move- 

ment 

To be free to experiment 

To have time to study children as human beings 

To have a chance to talk over problems with 

teachers in other schools 

To meet and work with people different from 

themselves 

To learn to understand themselves better 

To learn to talk in a group of teachers without 

fear. 

“The new methods differ fundamentally in their 
emphasis . . . the old were designed to fight teach- 
er resistance, the new are designed to enlist the 
teacher’s willing cooperation.” 

*. 


FULL SCALE CIVILIAN MOBILIZATION is 
called for in the 300 page report made public 
through Secretary of Defense Forrestal. A nation- 
al office of civilian defense, with state and local 
units operating under its supervision, is called for. 
The Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
(through its Memorandum on National Legisla- 
tion of Interest to Religious Groups), raises fun- 
damental questions: “Would not the organization 
of such a system reaching down to most communi- 
ties seriously increase the fear and likelihood of 
war? What could be done with this amount of 
money and manpower if, instead, they were fo- 
cussed upon trying to solve some of our threaten- 
ing international conflicts?” Are we so near the 
certainty of war that such a system should be set 
up now? 

The Committee urges readers to purchase the 
full report Civil Defense for National Security, 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, $1.00. 
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AN EXPLORATORY PROJECT 


In the Discovery of Basic Factors 
INVOLVED IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


C. P. PENNIMAN 


The Educational Center for the Diocese of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


7 Educational Center in the (Episco- 
pal) Diocese of Missouri was originally 
established in 1941 under the directorship of 
the Reverend Matthew M. Warren, with the 
association of Miss Frances E. Bailey. Al- 
though it is an autonomous foundation with- 
in the Episcopal Church, it has never limited 
its activities and concerns on a denomination- 
al basis. During its first several years the ex- 
ploration part of its program was chiefly a 
research demonstration in a particular parish 
church; this was reported in Education in 
Christ Church, published in 1946. 

In later years the inquiry has rested on the 
understanding that recent developments in 
the recognition of religion as a function of 
life itself, as well as the Churches’ reach to- 
ward an increasingly substantial Christian 
theology together with fresh trends in the 
field of education, were opening great areas 
of opportunity for Christian education. Con- 
geniality has been experienced with the clear 
' insistence that there are two foundations of 
Christian education: theology and pedagogy. 

These new areas have been seen to be re- 
gions, not only of opportunity, but of confu- 
sion; people do get lost where the land-marks 
have not been set up and where the old ones 
describe locations that are no longer real. This 
institution, for instance, experiences some 
difficulty in telling other people where it is 
and where it designs to go. Some indication, 
then, of the context, orientation, and pre- 
suppositions of this work may seem desirable. 

I. Context, Orientation, Presuppositions 

In the first place it is noticed that, at pres- 
ent, the primary concept of what religion 
itself may be cannot be taken for granted. Re- 
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cently an experience of evaluating some mo- 
tion pictures as visual aids in religious edu- 
cation has provided an example of several 
well-intentioned people wandering in desper- 
ate confusion without ever meeting either 
each other or any real issue. Some members 
of this small group understood religion to 
center in a literal rehearsal of a New Testa- 
ment miracle story; some in a design to in- 
duce some objective abstraction called God 
to change the course of events into a more 
congenial pattern; some in a present realiza- 
tion of the Lord of Life and Death. In this 
maze of incommensurate notions the issue of 
the relevance of the particular motion picture 
to religious education was totally obscured 
and never was discussed. 

Although there is a considerable hazard in 
designating, briefly, what one may under- 
stand religion to be, perhaps some descrip- 
tive indication is, here, required; this is with- 
out an attempt to give a definition. For in- 
stance, if it is presupposed that people cannot 
live long as persons unless life has some 
meaning for them, religion might be de- 
scribed as the universal activity of every man 
in making sense of his life; this would not 
mean finding sense in the raw chaos of what 
we are pleased to call the universe, but the 
strenuous activity of making sense in it. Or, 
again, if the carrying on of a day’s transac- 
tions demands a dependable realization of 
values, religion may be the urgent business 
of evaluating one’s own experience. 

These are both seen to be an actual func- 
tion of personal existence; if a God emerges, 
that will be as the basis of actual sense, and 
the ground of experienced value. But these 
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activities are not understood to be carried on 
anywhere except in actual concrete situa- 
tions. In this sense, a happening, with its 
context, would become concrete and a situ- 
ation religiously speaking, where decisions 
are involved and where they become a mat- 
ter of vital concern. Another way of saying 
this same thing is that religion takes place 
where one is confronted by God; and it is 
brought to life powerfully where this con- 
frontation is conscious, responsible, con- 
cretely expressed. 

When reference to decision is thus made 
it is a decision for God that is meant, but not 
in the sense that a frontier religion, which 
has become domesticated and ritualized, 
might suppose. When a tenth grade young- 
ster was speaking of this kind of decision she 
instanced her dilemma regarding how nice 
she could afford to be to an outsider from her 
gang whom the gang would not recognize; 
this had become, for her, a concrete situation 
and she knew that it demanded a choice 
which was really a decision. 

In the second place, if the very concept 
religion seriously, and centrally brings up the 
whole matter of experience, it is here under- 
stood that this experience is bedded in an 
actual world. It is in every instance part of 
the culture in which it happens and has to do 
primarily with personal day by day life in 
actual situations. Every question of the so- 
cial, political, economic reality of the current 
day is involved. This is to say that this orien- 
tation is seriously experience-centered; but 
this is not to say that it is not, at the same 
time, theologically centered. 

Thus in the third place, serious notice is 
given to the fact that the decisions, in which 
experience moves, are made by any indi- 
vidual as a member of a group whose com- 
mon life speaks really to him. The basis of 
the decision is the genius, or controlling prin- 
ciple of the group. In this way a group is 
understood to become community in a func- 
tional and concrete sense. This is to say that 
any god is known as a matter of community 
experience. It is at once noticed that this 
never occurs for anyone, except under the 
accent sainthood, in a pure form; the Com- 
mandment “I am the Lord thy God” is an 


awful demand, but the essentially real one. 
Christian decisions, from this view, are made 
by people for whom, and amongst whom, the 
Christian God is real, that is where He has 
become the really controlling factor. This 
understanding does not rule our other de- 
scriptions of human behavior; it only asserts 
that if they are going to be useful for Chris- 
tian education purposes they have to be re- 
cast within the framework of religion and 
Christian religion. For instance, a motion 
picture, such as the current “Feeling of Re- 
jection,” which dramatizes a real, living prob- 
lem and provides a solution on the psychia- 
tric level, might be an excellent means for 
raising the religious issue but the solution 
around which it is organized would be, of 
itself, irrelevant for Christian education if it 
deals with a really religious matter on a secu- 
lar basis, or if it speaks frankly of another 
god; this feature of the picture would be 
highly relevant if psychiatry were construed 
as a technique within the structure of Chris- 


‘tian community. 


And, finally, for this present purpose, it is 
understood that a group, which is recognized 
after this serious fashion, reflects itself in a 
variety of ways. Symbols of it are, for Chris- 
tians, included in Bible, manuals of worship, 
church law, unwritten custom. Theology is 
the ordered and reasoned reflection of the 
actual and living faith in which the com- 
munity inheres; if theology is to have re- 
ligious value it will be as this reflection is 
again caught in the decisions of an actual 
person. 

Il. The Kinds of Questions That Emerge 

If this may serve as even a surface indica- 
tion of the place where this institution is 
working, it is seen that a host of questions 
arise. One central one, which seems to be 
taken for granted only at great hazard, is the 
problem of the relation between the func- 
tions religion and education. It will be 
remembered that, when social work became 
willing to define its function, quite literally 
to set limits for itself, it prepared for the 
expansion of its effectiveness, which is now- 
a-days so generally recognized; it was set 
free to do what it could do, and refrained 
from disordering people’s lives by attempting 
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to do what it could not do. The frequent 
fashion of equating the functions religion 
and education is found to obscure most of 
the decisive problems which underlie Chris- 
tian education and to lead to hopeless con- 
fusion in procedures as well as in anticipated 
results. 

The determination of the relation between 
religion and education is not, at the outset, 
one for an exploratory method, but appears 
to lead to the need for certain tested in- 
formation when the presuppositions are 
clarified. For instance, if it should be under- 
stood that the outcomes of the Christian 
faith are not the same kind of thing as the 
objectives of a Christian education program 
within the church, inquiry would be required 
to indicate what specific objectives are in fact 
relevant to the sort of conviction in which a 
church is concerned. If love, joy, peace, pa- 
tience, kindness, generosity, fidelity, adapt- 
ability, and self-control are really fruits of 
“The Holy Spirit” (Gal. 5:22-23), we would 
need to check, in actual experience, the ways 
in which a growing person can be equipped 
to become so articulately a part of the com- 
munity in which this spirit dwells that the 
fruit can germinate and come to maturity; 
this might be singularly different from teach- 
ing desirable attitudes by a mental hygiene 
method, although it might find great value 
in the tested knowledge about people which 
those disciplines have so well analyzed. But 
this would be only if that knowledge were 
recast into a framework where it would have 
meaning in relation to such activities as proc- 
lamation, revelation, redemption, salvation, 
and all the host of experiencial meanings 
which are held by any religious group life. 

If, within this framework, it should be 
taken for granted that no one can teach 
any one else Jesus Christ the Lord, it would 
seem to be highly important to explore the 
problem of teaching for the realization of 
this Lord. For instance, there would be need 
to know, on various levels of maturity, what 
kinds of decisions are really present for 
people in such form as to carry the vitality 
in depth that is now understood to make 
the decision in the religious sense, that is 
decision for a Lord. 


On the understanding that a community 
speaks amongst its members and of its Lord 
always in symbol, myth, story, how and 
when can people learn to use this essential 
means of religious expression. The analysis 
of data, here, has cast considerable doubt 
upon uncritical acceptance of findings re- 
garding abstract intelligence as determinative 
of children’s ability to understand symbolic 
language; certainly a church building has 
been seen to speak to little children, quite 
emphatically, as a symbol of church. If 
language is important, both when one wants 
to talk to other people, and when one needs 
to talk to himself, what means are there by 
which the elders can refrain from teaching 
a wrong function of language to the very 
young and what are the means by which 
an effective function of language becomes 
familiar. How can acquaintance with the 
lore and customs, in terms of which a com- 
munity understands itself, be gained con- 
cretely and in relation to real decisions; what 
is the actual effect of the use of such ma- 
terial before the religious, personal need is 
developed; how can immature persons be- 
come harmlessly familiar with the outer 
forms of religious expression, such as Bible 
stories, the life of Jesus, and customs of 
worship. 

It would seem desirable to know in 
definite form, and in this serious context, 
what communities are actually providing the 
basis of decisions for actual people. How 
are these communities handling the prob- 
lems of the frustration due to failure and 
inadequacy; and how does a community 
make itself really, that is inwardly, available 
to its members. How is the inner clash of 
discordant communities, to which a person 
actually’ belongs, affecting such a person; 
how goes the battle of the gods and what are 
the factors of decisiveness in which Christian 
community can be effective for a wholeness. 
If it is a matter of central necessity that the 
church, critically understood as community, 
never become abstract and so dry up its 
disciples, how can the marks be known and 
the danger be recognized and guard be taken. 

Ill. The Procedure 
It will be seen that, in the preceding sec- 
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tion, questions for exploration and analysis 
have been stated in general form and in a 
way that will, perhaps at most, suggest some 
areas into which the concerns of this in- 
quiry lead most obviously. A part of the 
procedure has been, indeed, to state a great 
variety of problems for investigation with 
some exactness. This has, however, only 
been valuable as a general guide; more spe- 
cific questions have arisen in the process of 
gathering data and of analyzing them. 

There has been no attempt to amass quan- 
titative information, nor to pursue statistical 
analyses. Rather, the design has been to 
proceed on a selective, exploratory, and de- 
scriptive basis. 

The data are, obviously, where the people 
are. Several parishes have made themselves 
available in a variety of ways. Class room 
experience has been carefully observed and 
records taken. This has been supplemented 
by documented interviews with parents and 
with their children. Day Schools have been 
most generous in furnishing information. 
Adult groups, made up of people with vary- 
ing kinds and degrees of responsibility for 
parish educational programs, have worked in 
several levels of this process; the results of 
their work have been valuable and their own 
understanding of and reaction to the issue of 
religion has yielded significant data. Parish 
clergy have given assistance both with their 
energy and in their penetrating insight into 
the problems with which this inquiry is con- 
cerned. Individuals with both theological 
and educational background have been vitally 
helpful, both in analysis, and in pointing to 
new areas of concern. 

Questions fall naturally into two cate- 
gories: those dealing with the nature of the 
process of learning in relation to religion; 
and those having to do with procedures of 
education. For instance the question of when 
a person can be expected to use symbolic 
language significantly is thought to be in a 
different category from the question of how 
he can be taught to be effective in the use of 
such expression. An effort has been made 
to keep these two kinds of questions from 
confusing each other. 

Although every problem with which this 


inquiry may be concerned has been the sub- 
ject of nearly endless debate, the effort has 
always been made to proceed in relation to 
data and observation in the attempt to seek 
out and test some of the basic factors on 
which education in religion must rest. This 
institution welcomes discussion with, those 
who have similar concerns and is eager to 
share a practical interest in identifying and 
wrestling with the kinds of problems which 
others may feel important in these connec- 
tions. There is no effort to determine what 
is the faith by a procedure of exploration and 
analysis, but there is earnestness to test, by 
that method, the whole process of education 
in relation to that faith. 
IV. Some Indications Emerge 

Out of this kind of process, in the con- 
sciousness of the variety of questions for 
exploration which are suggested by the orien- 
tation, a wide variety of indications regard- 
ing some of the factors involved in 
education related to religion have emerged. 
They are not fully explored but, even in this 
preliminary stage, have seemed significant to 
people with other responsibilities who have 
been in contact with this work. A very brief 
reference to one of them may be desirable in 
concluding this presentation. 

One instance relates to the question of the 
strength with which sacraments may become 
valid experiences for growing persons in a 
group life. This has been presented by 
many churches as one of their most pressing 
problems. Dissatisfaction has been expressed 
with the results of requiring the attendance 
of adolescents at sacramental rites as a mat- 
ter of imposed discipline. This disquiet is 
presented as having arisen out of the reali- 
zation that sacraments are not self-validating, 
and out of the concern that a merely en- 
vironmental religion has a way of dwarfing 
and sterilizing even its own practices. 

In one parish church, whose program has 
been subjected to documented study, the 
young people are seen to inherit a form of 
emotional respect for the church and its sac- 
ramental customs. This transmission of en- 
vironment, however, has shown little evi- 
dence, in itself, of ability to command 
troublesome participation. No rules nor 
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other external pressures to create attendance 
at Communion services have even been con- 
sidered; from this point of view these young 
church members would appear to be entirely 
ndisciplined. 

Yet a custom of a Lenten mid-week Com- 
munion, held at seven o'clock on a school 
day morning, has arisen out of the group 
itself and has been formulated by the Youth 
Council. Some 30% of the participants in 
the Sunday evening program for high school 
age young people are currently in attendance 
at this highly troublesome enterprise. 

There is, here, no opportunity to describe 
the total situation in a way that would pro- 
vide data for an independent judgment of 
a phenomenon such as this. Analysis has, 
however, suggested that the skepticism which 
is consciously developed under the leadership 
of the parish is a strongly conditioning fac- 
tor; this is an atmosphere where abstract 
preachments and unauthenticated dicta are 
automatically and freely challenged. No 
routine, however sanctified by parental piety, 
carries its own authentication in such a cli- 
mate; nor do the young people, who have 
grown into the atmosphere, expect it to. 

One factor, among many, may be indi- 
cated. The youngest class has been working 
into the realization of a world whose fairness 
they, at first, questioned, but which they 
came to describe as moral chaos; one of the 
members surprised the leader by saying 
“This adds up to death really . . . no, not just 
physical death, but moral death ..., fear and 


ostracism ... , where things don’t make 
sense”; Salvation is being approached with 
concrete meaning. The next older class 
worked for three months in the process of 
tearing apart living situations on the one 
question “What is a Christ?” before they 
faced, in terms of their own experience, the 
question: “Whom say ye that I am?” And 
so it goes with the serious indication that 
people who are talking like that find a sacra- 
ment validated, if at all, in the group life of 
which it is a dramatization, and where the 
symbols are talking about real things. 

In this sort of connection one of the young 
people speaks of her mother’s death, and of 
an aunt who “said my mother had just gone 
away for awhile . . . I didn’t know what she 
meant... This makes it different.” Another 
mentions “a deadline by which I have to be 
at home (at night) ... The evening went so 
fast ... I naturally had a fear about facing 
(it) ...” Another describes himself as often 
being “outside of a group which meant more 
to me than any other things in life .. . My 
shyness would keep me from sitting with 
them (at games) and being in the fun... 
(This way of seeing things makes me) able 
to get along better with them... It is the 
big things that are important.” In this kind 
of context some indication is found that, for 
young people under these conditions, there 
can be strength in sacramental experience on 
a more real basis than environmental reli- 
gion; and that an actual authentication can 
create a sense of value in such experience. 





CHECK-LIST FOR PREVENTING JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY is offered by J. Edgar Hoover 
(School Board Journal, 12/48): 

Are there adequate, easily accessible facilities 
for play and learning for all children in the com- 
munity? 

Are their dives and breeding places of crime, 
and if so, are the cicizens trying to eliminate 
them? 

Do citizens go to the polls or do they leave the 
voting £0 venal politicians and subversive dema- 
gogues? 

Is the state and local parole system operating 
effectively or is it corrupt and badly managed? 

Do lay organizations work with the churches 
to bring young people into the churches for 
wholesome inspiration and guidance? 

Do law enforcement agencies receive proper 


support or are youth taught to fear and disre- 
spect them? 

Are publicly owned schoolbuildings, libraries, 
parks, workshops, and gymnasiums and play- 
grounds open after school and in early evenings? 


MARRIAGE COUNSELLING, as a service, 
must widen its outreach, if sociologist Earl Lomon 
Koos of the University of Rochester is right in his 
address to the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions. In a survey of newly-wed couples on, “Where 
do people take their troubles?” he found that half 
of them went to their friends or casual acquaint- 
ances. Less than one in five turned to parents or 
relatives and only nine out of 540 went to a social 
worker, 

* * * 
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Note: An outline and preliminary draft 
of this syllabus were prepared by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Central Planning Committee, 
consisting of the following educators and 
religious leaders of the City of Pittsburgh: 
Samuel P. Franklin of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, President of the Religious Education 
Association, Chairman; George Cassler of 
the Allegheny County Board of Public Edu- 
cation; F. L. Gibbs and O. M. Walton of the 
Allegheny County Council of Churches and 
Christian Education; Rabbi Herman Hiail- 
perin of the Tree of Life Congregation; 
Rabbi Burton E. Levinson of Temple Sinai; 
Charles E. Manwiller of the Pittsburgh Board 
of Public Education; L. B. Moseley, Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church; Superintendent 
Thomas J. Quigley of the Pittsburgh Diocese 
Catholic Schools; and Lawrence C. Little of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Secretary, who 
edited all the materials and prepared this 
final draft. 

Introduction 

The relation of religion to American pub- 
lic education is a problem of the greatest 
magnitude. It has been a matter of concern 
throughout most of our educational history 
but increasingly so during the past decade. 
It has been the occasion for innumerable 
conferences and discussions and has called 
forth a vast flood of literature centering at- 
tention upon it. There is every reason to 
believe that it will continue to demand con- 
sideration for many years to come. 

Through its bi-monthly periodical, Re- 
ligious Education; and its local, regional and 
national gatherings, the Religious Education 


Association has provided opportunity for con- 
tinued and deliberate consideration of the 
many issues involved in this problem. Acting 
under instructions given it by the National 
Meeting and Conference held in Pittsburgh, 
April 24-25, 1948, the Central Planning 
Committee is preparing Syllabi on (1) Re- 
ligion and Public Education; (2) Religion in 
Higher Education; and (3) Interfaith Co- 
operation in Religious Education. These are 
intended to serve as study and discussion 
guides for Religious Education Association 
chapters in various parts of the country and 
for other groups of educators and religious 
leaders who may wish to use them. This is 
the first of the three syllabi planned. 

The membership of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association is made up of Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants, as well as some who 
have no particular religious affiliation. It 
is perhaps impossible for members repre- 
senting such a wide variety of background 
and experience to agree on some of the 
aspects of the problem of religion in the 
public schools. But it should be possible for 
them to understand and respect one another 
in spite of differences. 

The syllabus tries to avoid reflecting a bias 
toward any group but seeks instead to iden- 
tify and sharpen the issues that are common 
to all. It was not the purpose of those who 
prepared the syllabus to try to settle any of 
the issues, but rather to raise the important 
questions, present pertinent facts, and sug- 
gest reading material that might assist local 
groups in reaching their own conclusions. 
These groups are urged to forward to the 
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Central Planning Committee records of their 
findings and suggestions for the revision of 
the syllabus. 

I. Statement of the Problem 


A. Semantics. Basic to any discussion of 
religion in public education is an under- 
standing of the meanings attached to such 
terms as “religious,” “spiritual,” “secular,” 
and “sectarian.” Much of our present diffi- 
culty and confusion spring from the varied 
interpretations of these terms by groups 
which use them.* 
~ Religion may be taken to imply a belief in 
“an ultimate reality to which supreme al- 
legiance must be given,” “a reality that tran- 
scends the flux of events and constrains men 
toward the true and the good,” and to which 
“men from time immemorial have given a 
name —God.”? But “there is a wide differ- 
ence in the ways in which men define this 
concept of God, ranging from highly per- 
sonal to abstract philosophical terms; from 
emphasis on the transcendent to emphasis 
on the immanent; from a frankly super- 
natural conception to one that endows the 
cosmos itself with spiritual purpose and 
power.”* 

B. Supernaturalism. For many, religion 
necessarily involves the concept of the super- 
natural. They agree heartily with the writer 
of this statement: 

“As a supernaturalist I believe in a per- 
sonal God who is the Creator of heaven and 
earth and all things. I believe that this God 
has established a Divine Law which governs 
the operation of the universe and which is the 
guide of man’s behavior. I believe that it 
is the chief function of man to discover this 
Divine Law, and to use it as the blueprint for 
his own happiness. Man’s life begins in 
nature and ends in the supernatural, which 
is the perfection of the natural . . . I believe 
that man is immortal, there is an eternal 


*Cf. Samuel P. Franklin, “The Language of the 
— Religious Education 43: 193-197, July, 
1948 


*American Council on Education, Committee on 
Religion and Education, The Relation of Religion 
to Public Education, p. 11. 


"Ibid. 
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permanence to his personality. Man, there- 
fore, cannot be completely explained in terms 
of the physical and natural laws alone.”* 

Most supernaturalists hold that “The 

values that relate to man’s immortality and to 
this supernatural union with God are... 
the only values which strictly speaking, may 
be called religious. Religion is the relation 
of man to God.”* And they believe that only a 
supernatural interpretation of religion is ade- 
quate in any scheme of education. All other 
types of interpretation must be strongly op- 
posed. 
C. Naturalism. Others regard religion as 
man’s quest for the higher values without 
necessary recourse to superhuman or super- 
natural powers. For them, 

“He is religious who works to create a just 
economic structure, who fights to overcome 
the forces of oppression, tyranny and ex- 
ploitation. He is religious who harnesses the 
power of science and technology in the ser- 
vice of the commonweal. ... He is religious 
who wars against the dark evils of intolerance, 
bigotry, discrimination, cruelty and hatred. 
He is religious who probes with the search- 
light of knowledge to dislodge from the 
shadows the lurking bats of ignorance, sus- 
picion and fear. He is religious who seeks 
to create the conditioning cultural environ- 
ment that will lure into full flowering all 
the latent potentialities of the nature of 
man.”° 

Some feel that reference to the super- 
natural, even if its reality could be firmly 
demonstrated, is unnecessary in a program of 
education; others, that supernaturalism is 
actually an impediment to a sound program 
of religious education, either in the church or 
the school. A contemporary religious edu- 
cator lists sectarianism and supernaturalism 
as “two great handcaps to the effective func- 
tioning of religion in the modern world.”” 


“Thomas J. Quigley, “The Relationship Between 
Government and Church Sponsored Education,” 
Religious Education 43:217, July, 1948. 


"Ibid. 


°A. Eustace Haydon, in T, be Standard. Quoted 
by F. Ernest Johnson, Religious Education 43 :203, 
July, 1948. 


"Ernest J. Chave, A Functional Approach to Re- 
ligious Education, p. v. 
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And he asserts that 
“.. . Supernaturalism is a prescientific view 
of the world, ... A naturalistic and functional 
approach, on the other hand, offers a basis 
for a more stable and inspiring faith, with 
a comprehensive and integrated view of 
reality. It enables one to be more exact in 
reference to the processes of the universe than 
is usual in the common use of theistic terms, 
and it gives a feeling of confidence that reli- 
gious faith rests upon experiential data rather 
than upon presuppositions and labored argu- 
ment.’”® 

For those who hold such a view, direct op- 
position to supernaturalism is a necessary 
strategy for “functional” religious education. 

D. Sectarianism. Between these two di- 
rectly opposed positions, there are many 
widely varying points of view. Because the 
adherents of each interpretation believe that 
theirs is the ¢rue one — others by implication 
being false— they are likely to seek advan- 
tage for their particular viewpoint in a pro- 
gram of education. Hence the “sectarian” 
issue in the public school. “What is really 
aimed at . . . is not to get religious instruction 
into the public schools, but to make sure that 
the ‘right’ religion gets preferred status.” 

Proponents of supernaturalism hold that 
the higher “spiritual” values may be realized 
only by recourse to religious sanctions — 
God being their ultimate source—and they 
believe that much of the chaos and confusion 
of modern life stems from the “secular” na- 
ture of our civilization, in which religion 
seems to have lost its relevance for many 
areas of human experience and activity. Na- 
turalists, on the other hand, believe that the 
term “spiritual” is rightly applied to a wide 
range of experiences, such as ideals of justice 
and cooperation, love of truth and beauty, 
intellectual curiosity and insight, a sense of 
community and of self respect, a sense of 
belonging and of being loved; and that these 
may be fully achieved within the matrix of 
social experience, without reference to super- 
natural agency. Many of them believe that, 
because of the widely varying conceptions of 





®Ibid., p. vi. 
°B. H. Bode, “Religion and the Public Schools,” 
School and Society 67:228, March 27, 1948. 
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the supernatural, this concept is actually a 
handicap in the pursuit of spiritual values. 

Some educators see in the demand for reli- 
gious instruction in the public schools a 
fundamental conflict with the principles and 
procedures of democracy. It is a return, they 
think, to a method which consists in “setting 
up an authority which is supposed to be in 
possession of the truth’ and so can decide 
all controversial matters . . . including edu- 
cation. This procedure is frequently called 
authoritarianism, because it claims a different 
kind of authority, and also a different chan- 
nel of truth, from that which is based on 
ordinary methods of inquiry. Perhaps—as 
in the case of religious authoritarianism — 
the truth is derived from revelation; perhaps 
the truth is identified with an alleged cosmic 
law, . . . in any case it provides a short cut to 
truth, which condemns all deviations as 
heresy and which determines how tradition 
is to be interpreted and applied.”?° 

On the other hand, it is asserted, “these 
things are precisely the things that are anath- 
ema to our American tradition. Unless 
we are willing to surrender that tradition, it 
must be possible to show that our d 
can provide an acceptable alternative to the 
principle of authoritarianism.”™ 

The suggested alternative: “When con- 
flicts or crises arise within the cultural pat- 
tern, we can undertake to deal with them, 
not by reliance on some short cut to truth, 
but by inquiry into the conditions which have 
created obstacles to full and free co-operation, 
for the purpose of correcting or changing 
these conditions. This procedure is some- 
times referred to disparagingly as ‘secular’ 
morality, since it takes no account of theologi- 
cal or metaphysical considerations . . . it iden- 
tifies morality with active concern to promote 
liberty and democracy by continuously wid- 
ening the basis for common purposes and 
common action. . . Morality thus becomes 
identified with the active desire to promote 
the continuous extension of common inter- 
ests and common purposes among men. Its 
justification is sought, not in some theory 





*Ibid., p. 227. 
"Ibid. 
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about the cosmic order, but in the fruits of 
experience . . . Its resource, in dealing with 
conflicts and tensions, is in creative intelli- 
gence as applied to specific environmental 
conditions, after the manner of science and 
invention.”?* 

It is felt, then, that “we are coming to a 
fork in the road,” where granting the demand 
for religious instruction in the public schools 
is tantamount to a return to authoritarianism, 
as over against the principle of democracy 
which places its chief reliance upon reason 
and experience. But those who hold this 
view believe that “we are on more solid 
ground if we direct our educational efforts 
toward the re-examination of moral values 
and moral judgments, in order that students 
may judge for themselves whether a super- 
natural basis is required, and thus may have 
a free opportunity to build thmselves ‘more 
stately mansions’ for their souls.”** 

Many religious leaders feel that this in- 
terpretation of the American tradition and of 
democracy is unwarranted, that it constitutes 
a new type of “sectarianism” that must be 
resisted. Acceptance of this viewpoint by 
public school leaders, they hold, would mean 
that we are moving from our historic posi- 
tion of neutrality with respect to the several 
religious faiths to a situation in which the 
state lends active support to an aggressive 
secularism as opposed to all positive forms of 
religion. They have concluded that if a com- 
plete secularism is to become the prevailing 
philosophy in public education, their only 
alternative is some form of parochial school. 
What justification is there for this point of 
view? 

E. The Problem for Schoolmen. The pub- 
lic school leaders are in a hot spot. Some are 
so frightened that they will hardly discuss 
the matter at all. Others simply ignore the 
problem under the assumption that the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Champaign Case 
settled the issue once for all. Others are 
carefully re-thinking their entire program in 
terms of the new situation. 

In communities where the population is 





"Ibid. 
*[bid., p. 228. 
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fairly homogeneous, sectarianism may not 
present much of a problem, but even there 
minority groups often feel the pinch of group 
pressures. In more complex situations, it 
may become a nightmare, particularly if 
some of the sects have aggressive leadership 
with a “sense of mission” to convert others. 
What attitude should public school folk take 
toward the problem of religion in the public 
schools? 

Many school leaders would gladly welcome 
constructive suggestions. After reviewing a 
preliminary copy of this syllabus, one high 
school principal wrote: “The syllabus states 
in a concise manner the issues of this di- 
lemma. Would that it could propose pro- 
cedures that would satisfy the need! Is a 
statement of the issues and the identification 
of the problems sufficient? . . . should not the 
Religious Education Association be able to 
propose some experimental solution NOW 
during this period of frustration?” 

What can the R.E.A. do to assist schoolmen 
in finding solutions? Among the possibili- 
ties for local chapters might be: 

1. To encourage study and discussion of 
local needs by groups of school lead- 
ers and churchmen 

2. To initiate research and experimenta- 
tion in various areas of the problem 

3. To conduct curriculum workshops for 
the review of available materials and 
for the development of new materials 

4. To share more widely our experience 
and resources in the field** 


Il. The Present Situation 

A. Inthe Home 

Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and most 
secular educators agree that the primary 
responsibility for all education rests with the 
home. The physical, intellectual, moral and 
religious development of the child belongs 
first of all to his parents. With the increas- 
ingly complex nature of our civilization, how- 
ever, parents are poorly equipped for such 
a difficult task and they turn naturally to 
the church and the school for help. But the 
development of the child is severely handi- 
capped if the home fails in its responsibility. 


“See note under Section IV, “Needed Research.” 
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There is much that parents may do in 
providing a religious atmosphere for their 
children: family worship, Bible study, pro- 
vision for religious literature, the observance 
of religious fes:ivals, support of the church 
and the school in their efforts toward char- 
acter formation and religious education. The 
most potent single factor is the example of 
the parents. 

Many groups are making special efforts to 
enlist parents in cooperative programs of 
moral and religious education, examples of 
which are: the work of Parent-Teachers 
Associations; The New Curriculum of the 
Presbyterian Church; and the Character Edu- 
cation Project of Professor Ernest M. Ligon. 
A whole body of helpful literature is appear- 
ing. 

How well are the homes of America ful- 
filling their duty in providing moral and reli- 
gious education for their children? What 
generalizations can be made from the results 
of studies of family life in recent years? What 
basis is there for the general concern over 
“the breakdown of the modern home”? What 
efforts are being made toward its rebuilding? 
What additional can be done? How can the 
family better cooperate with the church and 
the school in a total program of religious 
education? 

B. Within the Public Schools 

It is doubtful whether it is possible “com- 
pletely to isolate and cast out of secular edu- 
cation all that some people may reasonably 
regard as religious instruction . .. Music with- 
out sacred music, architecture minus the 
cathedral, or painting without the scriptural 
themes would be eccentric and incomplete, 
even from a secular point of view . . . Even 
such a ‘science’ as biology raises the issue be- 
tween evolution and creation as an explana- 
tion of our presence on this planet. Certainly 
a course in English literature that omitted the 
Bible and other powerful uses of our mother 
tongue for religious ends would be pretty bar- 
ren. And I should suppose it is a proper, if 
not an indispensable, part of preparation for 
a worldly life to know the roles that religion 
and religions have played in the tragic story 
of mankind. The fact is, for good or for ill, 
nearly everything in our culture worth trans- 
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mitting, everything that gives meaning to 
life, is saturated with religious influences, 
..- One can hardly respect a system of educa- 
tion that would leave the student wholly 
ignorant of the currents of religious thought 
that move the world society for a part in 
which he is being prepared.”** 

What is the place now gwen to religion 
within the public schools? What is the basis, 
if any, for the frequent charge that they are 
“godless?” 

Some public school systems make definite 
provision for including religious materials 
within their curricula.* And others make 
no attempt to screen out such materials from 
courses in which they have a natural place. 
Indeed, varying emphases are placed upon 
religion and religious institutions in nearly 
all public school curricula, particularly in 
such subjects as art, literature, music, nature 
study, the sciences, and the social studies. In 
the social studies there is often a surprisingly 
large amount of material devoted to religion. 
In one recent survey it was discovered that 
in the social science textbooks used in the 
three public school systems surveyed, there 
was a considerable body of religious material; 
all the major religions were given some at- 
tention; the authors of the materials seemed 
to be objective in their treatment of the 
various faiths, apparently not seeking to ad- 
vance one over another; religion was pre- 
sented as having a definite place in con- 
temporary life and as fulfilling needs of man 
which cannot be supplied by other means; 
in a few instances, rather strong appeals were 
made for the church and for religion. But, 
according to the investigator, “it would be 
impossible to determine whether an indi- 
vidual author were Catholic, Jew or Prot- 
estant by reading his book.”** 





*Justice Jackson, Supreme Court of the United 
States, People ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Edu- 
cation, Champaign County, Illinois, October Term, 
1947, No. 90. 


*Los Angeles Public Schools, Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values in Education. 


*J. H. McCausland, Religious Content of the 
Basic Social Science Textbooks in the Secondary 
Schools of Three Pennsylvania Public School Dis- 
tracts, Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 1948. 
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What are the facts with reference to reli- 
gious materials in the curricula of the public 
schools in your community? Are the reli- 
gious materials treated objectively by their 
authors? Do these authors take occasion to 
point out their special religious significance? 
Are the merits of one religion held to be 
above those of others? What treatment of 
religious materials is accorded by public 
school teachers? What are some of the reli- 
gious questions that frequently arise in the 
classroom? Can these be avoided in an effec- 
tive educational situation? How are they 
treated by the teachers? What are the im- 
plications for the training of public school 
teachers? 

Other activities of the public schools in- 
clude references to religion: chapel services; 
Bible reading; prayers; commencement exer- 
cises; and the observance of various religious 
festivals, such as Christmas, Hanukkah, and 
Easter. What is the nature and extent of 
these provisions? What seems to be the ef- 
fect upon the attitudes and outlook of the 
students? Under what conditions is the in- 
clusion of religious materials and the observ- 
ance of religious practices a violation of 
the principle of the separation of church and 
state? 

It is sometimes asserted that art and music 
cut across the barriers which separate the 
adherents of one religion from those of an- 
other much more effectively than do other 
subjects. If this is true, does it not suggest 
that much more might be done through the 
fine arts to build religious understanding and 
appreciation on an inter-faith basis? 

C. In Programs Sponsored by Religious 
Organizations 

The public school shares its educational 
responsibilities with other agencies, such as 
the home, the church, the press, radio, the 
theatre, and many others. In the field of 
moral and religious education, the work of 
the school is supplemented by programs of 
various religious organizations, some of the 
more important of which are the following. 

1. The Sunday School. Traditionally, the 
Protestant churches for the most part have 
relied upon the public schools for “secular” 
instruction and have sought to provide a sup- 
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plementary “religious” education through the 
Sunday school. Various factors, however, 
have contributed to the partial failure of Sun- 
day schools to perform adequately their edu- 
cational function: 

a. The time available to the Sunday 
school is insufficient for adequate 
religious instruction 

b. Voluntary teachers are often poorly 
trained and not always dependable 

c. The equipment of many Sunday 
schools is inadequate for proper 
educational activity 

d. Religious education is not properly 
integrated with secular education 

e. Sunday school teachers tend to over- 
stress doctrinal and theological con- 
siderations to the neglect of the 
more practical phases of daily living 

f. The Sunday schools enroll only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the chil- 
dren attending public schools 

g. The enrollment of the Sunday school 
tends to decrease rapidly during the 
adolescent period 

h. Parents frequently send rather than 
take their children to Sunday school 

What other weaknesses in the work of the 
Sunday schools might be pointed out? What 
positive contributions do Sunday schools 
make to the total education of their children? 
Should the Sunday school be discontinued as 
an agency of religious education? If not, 
how might it be strengthened? 

Vast improvements have been made in the 
Sunday school in recent years: better build- 
ings and equipment; improved curricula; bet- 
ter methods of organization and administra- 
tion; better teaching. Increasingly, Prot- 
estant leaders have sought to extend the work 
done by the Sunday schools through such 
devices as expanded sessions, summer camps 
and conferences, church clubs, and vacation 
and weekday church schools. 

Jewish groups also are devoted to the 
public school and have likewise devised 
various means to supplement its work in the 
area of religion: Saturday schools, Sunday 
schools; summer institutes and camps; train- 
ing centers; and three- and four-day after- 
noon schools. The great majority of Jews 
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in America still attend these “partial” schools; 
but it is interesting to note that “The growth 
of Jewish day schools (parochial) in the 
United States has been so rapid since 1935 
as to be considered phenomenal, and un- 
questionably represents the most significant 
single development in American Jewish 
education during the past decade.”** 

The churches, particularly Protestant, are 
frequently criticized for not making the 
maximum use of time available to them for 
religious instruction — time not falling with- 
in regular public school hours. What are 
the merits of this suggestion? Specifically, 
what might the churches do to make better 
use of extra-school time in furthering their 
programs of religious education? What are 
some of the difficulties in the way of such 
undertakings? 

2. The Parochial School. Catholics, gen- 
erally, and a few Protestant groups advocate 
separate systems of ial schools in the 
belief that the bifurcation of religion and 
education is undesirable and ineffective. They 
hold that religion must be included as an in- 
tegral part of complete education as it is 
offered in the normal classroom. Most 
churches carry on various types of “informal 
education,” such as sermons, worship ser- 
vices, evangelistic meetings, Bible classes, 
retreats, missions, days of recollection, youth 
clubs, and the like. But those who maintain 
full-time religious schools believe that such 
informal methods can never provide ade- 
quate religious instruction, commensurate 
with the needs of American citizenship. 
“Their reasons are, first of all, that the in- 
formal methods do not allow sufficient time 
for adequate study of religious moral law, 
dogma, religious history, etc. Secondly, . . 
the irregular attendance at such informal 
programs is an ever present obstacle to con- 
tinuity in teaching and to a properly articu- 
lated curriculum.”?® 

Only in full-time religious schools is reli- 
gion believed to have a parity with science, 
history, mathematics, and the other subjects 





Ben M. Edidin, Jewish Education 20:4, Fall, 
1948. 


Thomas J. Quigley, in a statement prepared for 
the Committee. 
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taught in the school. According to those who 
hold this view, a child whose education in 
secular subjects is received separately from 
his religious training can never develop into 
a religiously integrated person. By inte- 
grating religion with all education, there will 
be no conflict between the intellectual and 
the moral, or the moral and the spiritual. It 
is only by blending religious and moral 
teaching with the total curriculum that a 
well-rounded religious person can be de- 
veloped. 

“The chief objective in such schools is to 
develop an understanding of a God-centered 
universe. The entire program is built on 
the basic assumption of Supernaturalism, i.e., 
that there is a supernatural life. All subjects 
in these schools are taught in relation to this 
philosophy. While there are particular 
hours of the week set aside for the study of 
the particular religious system which main- 
tains the school, all hours of the week and all 
subjects are directed toward the total develop- 
ment of virtuous and religious living.”*° 

There can be little doubt of the legality of 
the parochial school in American education. 
The Supreme Court has declared that 
“The fundamental theory of liberty upon 
which all governments of this Union repose 
excludes any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers only. 
The child is not the mere creature of the 
State; those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right, coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations.”** 

But many Americans feel that there are 
serious objections to a general system of 
parochial schools. They contend that: 

a. The parochial school projects the 
Church into the scheme of educa- 
tion and thus weakens the safe- 
guards for separating Church and 
State 

b. Its extension would tend to under- 
mine the public school system and 
therefore work against the best in- 
terest “of all the children of all the 


people” 
Ibid. 
Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U. S., 510. 
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c. It segregates groups within the popu- 
lation, preventing their freely liv- 
ing and sharing with other groups, 
thus retarding the growth of democ- 
tracy 

d. It fosters group tensions and antago- 
nisms, and may contribute to the 
spread of intolerance. 

Proponents of parochial schools, of course, 
deny all of these contentions. 

How valid are the objections offered to the 
parochial school? How do parochial schools 
compare with public schools in the achieve- 
ment of the goals of education? What ad- 
vantages may the existence of parallel sys- 
tems of education provide in a democracy? 
What problems are thus encountered? In 
what ways may the relations of public schools 
and parochial schools be improved? 

One hotly debated issue between the pro- 
ponents of public education and those who 
maintain parochial schools is the matter of 
financial support on the part of government. 
Most Protestant groups which maintain 
church schools refuse government sup- 
port on the grounds that (1) such sup- 
port would involve the possibility of undue 
governmental control over educational poli- 
cies; and (2) that it would abrogate the 
principle of separation of church and state. 
Most Catholics, however, favor governmental 
support of church sponsored schools. One 
prominent Catholic educator thus states the 
Catholic position: 

“Ideally we believe that church sponsored 
schools should have complete parity of posi- 
tion with the so-called neutral, or non-sec- 
tarian schools. In America we doubt that 
this will ever be possible, and there is no 
agreed opinion among churchmen that we 
should ever seek this in America. We do 
feel, however, that such help should be given 
to accredited church sponsored schools as 
will enable them to guarantee their students 
equal privileges under the law with those 
who attend non-church schools.”?? 

The real issue is thought to be whether or 
not secularism is to be given a preferential 
position in American education: 





“Thomas J. Quigley, “The Relation Between 
Government and Church Sponsored Education,” 
Religious Education 43:221, July, 1948. 
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“Much of the decision in this whole matter 
will rest upon whether Americans are still 
fundamentally supernaturalists or whether 
they are rapidly becoming secularized . . . If 
the accepted way of life in America is still 
supernaturalistic, and the common good of 
man is recognized as a supernatural good, 
then the government should encourage 
church sponsored schools. However, if the 
accepted way of life in America is secularism, 
then the State would be justified in closing all 
religious and private schools. In this event 
we will be well on our way to State Totali- 
tarianism.”** 

The proposal that government subsidize 
parochial schools is strongly opposed by many 
groups in the nation that profess to see in 
such support 

a. A serious threat to the public school 

system 

b. Undue encouragement to a type of 

school which is committed to ec- 
clesiastical “authoritarianism” as op- 
posed to “democratic” principles 

c. Unnecessary favoritism to particular 

religious groups 

What further can be said in favor of gov- 
ernment support of private and parochial 
schools? What are some other principal ob- 
jections to such support? 

3. Weekday Religious Education. Of the 
plans developed by religious agencies to di- 
rectly supplement the work of the public 
schools, the most widely used is that of 
“Weekday Religious Education,” in which 
the churches provide religious instruction in 
connection with public school programs. 
Particular patterns vary, but the best known 
ate two: (1) “Dismissed Time,” by which 
provision is made for the public school to 
close an hour earlier one or more days a week 
in order that children who wish to do so 
may enroll in classes for religious instruction, 
other children being left free to follow their 
own interests; and (2) “Released Time,” a 
plan by which, upon the request of parents, 
children may be excused from their usual 
public school activities for an hour or more 
each week, during the regular school day, 
for instruction in religion. The latter plan 
has become very widely used throughout the 


*Ibid., p. 222. 
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country and, at least until the Supreme Court 
decision in the Champaign Case (see below), 
seemed to promise even a more rapid growth. 

Among the arguments advanced in sup- 

port of Weekday Religious Education are 
that: 

a. It is the most practicable and effective 
plan for relating religion to public 
education in the light of our present 
understanding of church-state rela- 
tionships 

b. It is conducted in close relationship to 
the child’s every-day experience and 
identifies religious knowledge and 
ideals with other aspects of living 

c. It relates religion effectively to other 
fields of study 

d. It reaches a high percentage of other- 
wise unreached children 

e. It increases the time for religious in- 
struction, being on the average three 
times as great as in the Sunday school 

f. It maintains higher standards than 
other agencies of religious educa- 
tion and thus has a greater chance of 
effectiveness 

g. It provides an excellent medium for 
inter-faith cooperation 

h. It helps to correct a too materialistic 
emphasis in public education 

i. It is a needed corrective in the trend 
toward greater federal control of 
education in that it provides for a 
large degree of local autonomy.” 

The following are some of the objections 

raised by opponents of the Weekday plan: 

a. It violates the principle of separation 
of church and state. 

b. It tends to be divisive and is therefore 
sectarian in the basic meaning of 
that term 

c. It tends to disrupt the organic unity 
of the public school and thus re- 
tards the growth of democracy 

d. It takes valuable time from public 
school work and tends to impair 
school discipline 





“Cf. Erwin L. Shaver, “The Movement for 
Weekday Religious Education,” Religious Educa- 
tion 41:6-15, January, 1946. 
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e. The time of teaching is too short for 

effective results 

f. It is “socially coercive” in the enroll- 

ment of pupils 

g- Its zeal for “reaching the unreached” 

presents a hazard for minority 
groups, particularly those not con- 
nected with any religion 

h. Most of the cooperation achieved is 

among Protestant groups and is 
rarely inter-faith 

i. It is integrally related neither to life 

in the school nor to life in the church 
and therefore introduces just an- 
other atomistic element into the al- 
ready broken experience of children 

j. Concessions of this type may prove to 

be “entering wedges” for further 
concessions to pressure groups of 
various kinds and thus tend to under- 
mine the public school.” 

How would you evaluate the work of the 
weekday school? Which of the arguments 
in support as listed above apply in your local 
situation? Which of the objections seem 
valid? What considerations might be added 
in each case? 

4. Other Programs. Perhaps there are 
other important types of program sponsored 
by religious organizations in connection with 
the work of public schools. If there are such, 
what are they? 

What results are obtained by these various 
efforts to supplement the work of the public 
school? What evidences are there that char- 
acter is affected? What are the criteria by 
which results should be judged? What 
studies are necessary before valid judgments 
can be made? How could our present 
knowledge be advanced by such means as 
opinion surveys, testing programs, controlled 
experimentation? What other means might 
be used to provide needed information? 

D. Other Community Agencies 

An adequate study of the provisions be- 
ing made for moral and religious education 
must include consideration of the work of 





*Adapted from Erwin L. Shaver, op. cit., and 
from American Association of Jewish Education, 


Religious Education and the Public Schools, un- 
dated pamphlet. 
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many character building agencies in the 
modern community, such as the Christian 
Associations, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Associations, Knights of 
Columbus, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, various 
youth clubs, welfare agencies, service clubs, 
and many others. The necessary limits of 
this syllabus prevent a consideration of these 
here. 

What agencies exist in your community 
that may be included in a total community 
program of religious education? Is it proper 
to expect that their programs will contribute 
to the religious development of their clien- 
tele? Would not their silence with respect 
to religion be in effect, if not in intent, a dep- 
recation of the importance of religion? 
What can be done to enlist their efforts in 
a total program of religious education in 
the community? 

E. The Training of Leaders 

The teacher of religion is a major influ- 
ence in the religious education of the child 
whether the teaching is done in the home, 
church or school. It is common knowledge 
that the great majority of those who assume 
this responsibility are inadequately trained 
for their work. Many church school teachers 
who are familiar with the Bible and with reli- 
gion know very little about psychology and 
teaching; perhaps a greater number of public 
school teachers have a very inadequate knowl- 
edge of the religious heritage. It is quite 
possible that more of the tensions and mis- 
understandings that exist between religious 
groups and between religion and education 
have had their rise in meager knowledge and 
in poor workmanship than in any basic and 
inherent differences existing among the vari- 
ous groups. Therefore, the training of lead- 
ership is of the utmost importance to Catho- 
lics, Jews, Protestants, and public school of- 
ficials alike. 

Public school teachers, though not teaching 
courses labelled as religion, are often con- 
fronted with the subject as it arises in courses 
in art, history, literature, science, the social 
studies, and in other school situations. Could 
not these teachers deal more wisely with 
these situations if they had a better back- 
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ground with respect to the history, literature, 
and institutions of religion? 

Who should bear the chief responsibility 
for training teachers to deal with religious 
problems? Does it belong solely to church- 
sponsored institutions, or is there a part that 
non-religious colleges and universities should 
play? A great majority of public school 
teachers are trained in non-church colleges 
and teacher training institutions. What do 
these offer that can give prospective teachers 
a better equipment for dealing with materials 
and questions on religion that come in every 
teacher’s experience? Can they completely 
ignore this phase of our cultural heritage and 
still provide adequate preparation for teach- 
ers in the public schools? 

Obviously church-controlled institutions 
of higher education are not bound by legal 
restrictions regarding the inclusion of courses 
in religion such as apply to state schools. 
What courses do these institutions offer that 
would better serve the purpose of preparing 
teachers in the public school? What is the 
content of these courses from the standpoint 
of their “sectarian” orientation? Would the 
general effect be to increase understanding 
and appreciation of other religious groups 
or to contribute toward inter-group tension 
and intolerance? 


Ill. The Legal Situation 
A. Separation of Church and State 


The First Amendment to the Constitution 
contains two basic ideas: (1) The State may 
not establish a religion of its own and urge 
or compel its citizens to accept it; and (2) it 
may not interfere with the free exercise of 
religion on the part of its citizens. 

Do either of these self-imposed limitations 
preclude all aid to religious groups? If so, 
how do we account for the many ways the 
government provides such aid; chaplains for 
the armed forces; chapels on government 
property; exemption of church property from 
taxation; education of veterans in denomi- 
national schools; and many others? What 
are a few significant changes that would 
take place in American life if there were 
complete “separation of Church and State?” 

Regarding the application of the doctrine 
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of the separation of Church and State to mat- 
ters of education, about the only word that 
can properly characterize the legal situation 
in the nation as a while is chaos. Among the 
many court decisions relating to this matter 
there is the widest conflict and confusion. In 
some states the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools has been condemned as sec- 
tarian; in some it is required by law. Furnish- 
ing free textbooks from public funds to 
pupils attending parochial schools is permit- 
ted in some states, in others forbidden. Pro- 
viding the cost of transportation for pupils 
in sectarian schools has been declared illegal 
by some courts; recent decisions have made 
the practice permissive. The wearing of 
religious garbs by public school teachers is 
prohibited in some places, permitted in 
others. About the only point on which all 
the courts seem to reach agreement is in pro- 
hibiting the complete unification of public 
and sectarian school systems, but, so far, not 
many of the courts have been asked to pass 
on this issue! 

B. The Champaign Case 


Undoubtedly the court opinion which has 
occasioned the widest controversy-has been 
that of the United States Supreme Court in 
the so-called Champaign Case.*’ Briefly 
stated, this case was as follows. In 1940, a 
school district in Champaign, Illinois, 
adopted a program permitting religious in- 
struction in the schools during regular school 
time. Upon the written request of parents, 
filed on printed forms supplied by the schools, 
pupils were segregated once a week accord- 
ing to preference for instruction by teachers 
supplied by religious agencies. Classes were 
held in school classrooms, and non-partici- 
pating pupils were assembled in other rooms 
for regular study. Public school officials 
kept attendance records and determined the 
number of pupils of a particular sect necessary 
to justify a program for them. Instructors 
were subject to the approval and supervision 


*°Cf. National Education Association, “The State 
and Sectarian Education,” Research Bulletin 24, 
No. 1, February, 1946. 


"People of the State of Illinois ex rel. Vashti 
McCollum v. Board of Education of School Dis- 
trict No. 71, Champaign County, 1947, No. 90. 
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of the school superintendent. The petitioner, 
an atheist whose child was a non-participant, 


-sought a writ of mandamus ordering the 


Board of Education to prohibit all instruction 
in religious education in the schools under its 
jurisdiction. It was alleged that the purpose 
of the religious instruction was to inculcate 
in participating children the sectarian beliefs 
of the teachers; that the children of atheists 
and of the smaller denominations were be- 
ing proselyted; that non-participants were 
subjected to social pressure and coercion; that 
the Board of Education showed discrimina- 
tion in extending the use of school properties; 
and that, in furnishing registration cards for 
religious classes, the Board had used public 
funds illegally. The Supreme Court of Illi- 
nois rejected the petition. On March 8, 1948, 
the United States Supreme Court reversed 
this decision, holding that the use of a tax 
established and supported school system to 
aid religious groups in the propagation of 
their faith is forbidden by the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the federal constitu- 
tion. 

The Court did not reach either a unani- 
mous decision or a clear-cut division. Four 
different opinions were handed down: one 
by Justice Black, supporting the decision and 
concurred in by three other members; one 
by Justice Frankfurter, supporting and forti- 
fying the preceding opinion and concurred 
in by three others; a lone opinion by Justice 
Jackson; and a strong dissenting opinion by 
Justice Reed. 


C. Reactions 


Strong approbation of the opinion has 
been voiced by many individuals and groups 
throughout the nation. Among the favorable 
observations which have been made are that: 


1. It vindicates the principle of religious 
freedom by protecting minority reli- 
gious groups against proselyting and 
coercion 

It aids in further defining the limits of 
cooperation between Church and 
State and thus protects the principle 
of separation 

3. It strengthens the case against the use 


N 











of public funds for the support of 
sectarian education 

4. It acts as a barrier against increasing 
ecclesiastical control of public edu- 
cation 

Equally strong dissent has been expressed 

by others. Among the points made against 
the opinion are that: 

1. It wrongly extends the meaning of the 
constitutional prohibition of “an 
establishment of religion” so as to 
preclude many actions of the State 
which are intended to benefit all 
religious bodies without discrimi- 
nation 

2. It endangers many forms of coopera- 
tion between Church and State 

3. It will greatly accelerate the trend to- 
ward the secularization of American 
Culture 

4. It makes suspect, at least by impli- 
cation, many forms of religious edu- 
cation not under review by the 
Court 

5. It presents another evidence of the 
subjection of the administration of 
public law to increasing federal con- 
trol 

Can you add other points for and against 

the opinion? How valid do you consider 
each of the suggestions offered? 
D. Present Status 


The opinion of the Court was so sweep- 
ing, and withal so confusing, that it has come 
to be regarded as implying many things, 
settling nothing. It will probably come to 
be generally intrepreted as making illegal at 
least the following: 

1. The use of public school property for 
weekday religious education classes 
provided by religious groups 

2. The utilization of public school 
“machinery” to aid sectarian instruc- 
tion, such as provision for the en- 
rollment of pupils, records of atten- 
dance, the selection and supervision 
of teachers 

But it must be noted that the opinion dealt 
only with what churches may do within the 
public schools and not at all with what pub- 
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lic schools may do acting independently and 
within their own jurisdiction. 

The following is a recent summary of the 
status of weekday religious education 
throughout the country by the Director of 
Weekday Religious Education of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education: 

“Thus far four state departments of edu- 
cation (Vermont, Michigan, Illinois and 
Kansas) have issued interpretations adverse 
to weekday programs. Several state educa- 
tion departments as yet are silent as to the 
application of the Court's action to their 
states, some because they favor the continua- 
tion of present programs and others because 
they are honestly confused as to the Court's 
intention. ... Among the generally ‘favorable’ 
states are Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Ohio, 
Indiana, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, Oregon, 
California and Texas. Here and there in 
some of these states local systems have dis- 
continued either because of locally given 
legal advice or because the decision has af- 
forded opportunity for previous local opposi- 
tion to express itself. On the other hand 
we find communities in the ‘banning’ states 
which are continuing their programs —nota- 
bly Chicago, Illinois, and Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. All in all it appears that ninety per cent 
of the programs are to continue. . . .”° 


E. Next Steps 

In view of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, what may the churches and schools do 
to continue the program of weekday religious 
education in those centers where it is estab- 
lished and in others where such programs are 
desired? At least the following choices have 
been suggested, each of which has many 
strong advocates. Each should be carefully 
weighed in terms of the local situation. 

1. “Business as Usual.” Continue the pres- 
ent program in all respects including the 
practices definitely ruled against by the 
Court. In view of the diversity of opinion 
among the members of the Court itself, and 
the seeming inconsistency of this decision 
with others the Court has previously made, 





"Erwin L. Shaver, “Trends in Weekday Re- 
ligious Education,” Religious Education 44:33, 
January, 1949. 
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there are those who believe that a continua- 
tion of the program may force a clarification 
of the present confused situation. Others 
advocate this position because they believe 
the local community has a right to the di- 
rection of its own program. They see a large 
measure of local autonomy as the best safe- 
guard against a tendency of the federal courts 
to act as censors for the states. 

2. “Proceed with Caution.” Hold fast to 
those practices that have been found effective 
and desirable in local situations and are not 
clearly ruled against by responsible inter- 
preters of the law; discontinue practices that 
seem contrary to law; and wait for further 
clarification. Among the suggestions offered 
for carrying on weekday religious education 
by the churches, which seem to come within 
the limits imposed by the Court, are the 


following: 
a. Use church buildings for all sectarian 
instruction 
b. Hold classes outside regular school 
hours 


c. Where possible, change school hours 
to allow more time for religious in- 
struction 

d. Make all attendance voluntary 

Provide all costs from church funds 

Maintain program without assistance 

or supervision of public school of- 

ficials 

What other suggestions can be offered to 
assist local groups in avoiding legal compli- 
cations? What specifically can local groups 
do to aid the courts and the public to con- 
sider the main issues in this complex prob- 
lem? 

3. “Bury the Dead.” Discontinue entirely 
the program of religious education in con- 
nection with public schools. The advocates 
of this choice believe that efforts to make a 
liberal interpretation of the action of the 
courts, particularly of the Supreme Court, 
constitute a serious threat to our long estab- 
lished tradition of the separation of Church 
and State. We should, therefore, “avoid all 
appearance of evil.” Religious groups should 
leave the public schools alone and place full 
responsibility for religious education on the 
churches and homes. 


m 


Weekday religious education, of course, 
is not the only method by which the religious 
heritage may be given a place in the educa- 
tion of public school children. In many ways 
the existing programs of public schools might 
be improved and enriched so that the reli- 
gious aspects of our culture may be given 
proper attention. Among the possibilities: 

4. “Leaven the Whole.” ‘Teach spiritual 
values in the public schools through the en- 
tire curriculum without direct appeal to re- 
ligious authority and sanctions. Include 
consideration of the history, literature, and 
institutions of religion wherever it is appro- 
priate to do so in the regular work of the 
school. Many hold that this method will 
greatly improve the content of education and 
will by-pass the Church and State problem 
without legal complications. It would lay a 
more adequate foundation for distinctively 
sectarian instruction by the several churches. 

5. “Accentuate the Positive.” Provide new 
curricula embodying the great religious ideals 
and teachings that are acceptable to all 
groups, and thus avoid the sectarian issue. 
Emphasis may be placed upon national lead- 
ers of the several faiths, moral principles 
upon which all groups agree, and the con- 
tributions of various groups to our national 
welfare. Essential differences in belief and 
practice need not be ignored, but these can be 
treated in such a way as to “accentuate the 
positive and eliminate the negative,” and 
thus lead to understanding and appreciation 
of other groups and minimize tendencies 
toward antagonism and intolerance. What 
types of material should constitute such cur- 
ricula? What about atheists and others who 
profess no particular religious faith? Where 
can we find writers competent to produce 
the new materials? 

What other possibilities may be suggested? 
Suppose public school leaders generally took 
their responsibilities in this area more seri- 
ously, what guarantees against sectarian in- 
terference might be provided? Would the 
church groups be willing to “stand by” the 
schools, leaving them free to work out their 
problems in their own way if schoolmen 
undertook to provide a better balanced pro- 


gram? 
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F. Dangers 


What are some of the dangers that should 
be guarded against in any program of reli- 
gious instruction in the public schools? One 
writer has suggested at least the following: 

1. Injustice to the Schools. ‘They have 
made great contributions to character build- 
ing even in situations where no religious in- 
struction has been provided. 

2. Self-Justification of the Churches. “This 
is the time for great self-searching in the 
churches and synagogues. It is our great 
spiritual opportunity, this failure in ethical 
education. Instead of using the opportunity 
we turn around to find a scapegoat and we 
denounce the public school for #¢s failure. 
(This) may do our religious institutions a 
great deal of harm. This is our great oppor- 
tunity to say, ‘Mea culpa,’ and to proceed to 
build character as in the past.” 


3. Sectarianism. “All religious instruc- 
tion is bound to be ‘sectarian.’ .. . And we 
must remember that a// of us are minorities 
somewhere in the United States. . . . Unity is 
not our strong point; it is the strong point 
of the public schools. In these days of world 
resentment and group bitterness it might be 
wise for us, particularly where we know . . . 
our own tendency to divisiveness, to leave 
the public schools alone, for where we are 
weak, they are strong.””® 


IV. Needed Research 


Throughout this syllabus questions are 
raised which cannot be answered adequately 
without information not now available. In 
several areas the most careful research is ur- 
gently needed; in all, serious study is desir- 
able. The Central Planning Committee is 
initiating a few studies. Members of local 

‘ groups using the syllabus may be able to in- 
stitute others. Faculties of graduate schools 
and theological seminaries are invited to en- 
list their students in research projects grow- 
ing out of the problems of religion in the 


Soloman B. Freehof, “Religion and the Public 
Schools — What to Guard Against,” Religious 
Education 43:207-9, July, 1948. 
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public schools. Such projects should be re- 
ported to the Central Planning Committee, 
which will undertake to report significant 
contributions through the Journal of the 
Association.*° 

Suggestive of the types of research that 
may be undertaken are the following: 

1. Varying conceptions of the meaning of 
the separation of Church and State for educa- 
tion, as held by religious leaders, school offi- 
cials, teachers, others. 

2. A compilation and digest (synthesis? ) 
of state and federal legislation concerning 
the relation of Church and State in education. 

3. Rulings of municipal, county, state 
courts and of school authorities regarding 
interrelationships of religion and public 
school programs: curricula, use of school 
buildings for religious purposes, weekday 
religious education, etc. 

4. Effects of the Supreme Court opinion in 
the Champaign Case (perhaps other cases) 
upon school practices in various areas; types 
of adjustment by religious agencies. 

5. Analyses of the religious content of 
public school curricula in the various subject 
matter fields: art, literature, music, science, 
the social studies, etc. 

6. The use of religious observances in 
public schools: symbols, festivals, chapel 
talks, inter-faith discussion groups, etc.: ex- 
tent, effects, reactions of various groups. 

7. The place of religion in current pro- 
posals and plans for character education. 

8. Experimental studies of the effective- 
ness of various types of religious education 
in the public schools. 

9. Case studies of successful inter-faith 
cooperation in religious education. 

10. Patterns of cooperation between 


churches, schools, homes, in community pro- 


grams of religious education. 

11. Provisions for training teachers to 
deal with religious problems in various types 
of teacher training institution. 


Address correspondence regarding any phase of 
this problem to: The Central Planning Committee 
of The Religious Education Association, 2709 
Cathedral of Learning, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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Significant Evidence 


ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding im scientific research. 

Each abstract is preceded by an evaluational and interpretive comment, which 
aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from the original journal. 
All of the abstracts given below are from Volume 23, 1949. 


The relationship between native endow- 
ment and emotional instability is far from 
being finally determined. Studies of this 
sort, therefore, ought to be watched with 
care, as we approach the final solution. 

105. DEWAN, JOHN G. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 
INTELLIGENCE AND EMOTIONAL STABILITY. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 548-554.—This in- 
vestigation was undertaken to ascertain the fre- 
quency of emotional instability of the mentally 
retarded and non-retarded and at different intelli- 
gence levels as measured by the Canadian Army 
“M” test. The clinical findings in the examination 
of over 30,000 men produced a definitely higher 
incidence of emotional instability in men diagnosed 
as mentally retarded than in those diagnosed as 
non-retarded. It was noted that as the “M” scores 
advanced, the frequency of instability tended to 
reduce. The rate of degree in emotional instabil- 
ity, however, diminished appreciably in the ranges 
of average and superior intelligence. The evidence 
suggests that the rate of incidence of psychoneu- 
roses and other emotional disturbances declines as 
the degree of intelligence advances although this 
becomes much less evident in the upper ranges of 
intelligence. Possible explanations and interpre- 
tations of the findings in general are discussed. 
35-item bibliography—R. D. Weitz. 

This is the type of developmental calibra- 
tion which is very much needed by religious 
educators interested in curriculum construc- 
tion. Very few “sins” are more common 
among us than that of trying to teach children 


things they cannot learn. 

125. OAKES, MERVIN E. Children’s explana- 
tions of natural phenomena. Teach. Coll. Contr. 
Educ., 1947, No. 926. vi, 151 p. $2.35.—An- 
swers given in an individual interview by 4 groups 
of children (Kindergarten and Grades II, IV, and 
VI) to questions involving explanations of natural 
phenomena of various types were analyzed in terms 
of a number of individual categories under the 
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main classifications of physical and non-physical 
explanations. Physical interpretations predomi- 
nated, increasing in number from the lower to the 
higher grades, with a corresponding decrease in 
explanations of a non-physical character. Differ- 
ences in the type of explanation given by children 
with high IQs and with low IQs were not large, 
although bright children were more likely to offer 
physical interpretations than the less bright. Com- 
pared with data from a supplementary study of 
explanations given by college teachers in non-sci- 
ence courses, those of children showed no essential 
differences in the kind of thinking employed, but 
differed only in degree from the answers of the 
adults. The conclusions of Hall and Piaget are 
uncorroborated in this study, and it is asserted that 
“, . . Children can learn correct explanations of 
many natural phenomena and most of them are 
eager to do so.”—R. C. Strassburger. 


Here is a study to be added to the long list 
of studies concerning family life in its in- 
fluence on personality. Religious educators 
ought to read many of these studies to make 
sure that they are not unduly biased toward 
any one interpretation of the evidence. 


141 SCHAFFNER, BERTRAM. FATHERLAND; 
A STUDY OF AUTHORITARIANISM IN THE GER- 
MAN FAMILY. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. xii, 203 p. $3.25.—To screen candi- 
dates for positions to disseminate information in 
Germany, the Information Control Division gave 
a selected group of Germans an intelligence test, 
Rorschach Test, sentence completion, political es- 
say, situational behavior tests, a political analysis 
interview, and a psychiatric interview. On the 
basis of this examination and the author’s previous 
experience in Germany, he concluded that anti- 
Nazis had mothers who demonstrated affection 
more frequently than pro-Nazis. Respect for au- 
thority of the father, subjugation of the wife, and 
discipline stressed are in the home. An obsessive 
tendency to follow established authority and a 
compulsion to do one’s duty, thoroughness, atten- 
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tion to detail, orderliness, cleanliness, manliness, 
and militarism are leading traits of German cul- 
ture. Nazism was successful because it appealed 
to German emotional patterns and beliefs. Nazism 
was in the main stream of German domineering 
home life. The key to denazification is not the 
removal of Nazis from office but a change in 
interpersonal and family life. Text of questions 
used in examination, five case histories are given 
and a 26 item bibliography—G. K. Morlan. 

The paper from the Group Dynamics re- 
search is one with which religious educa- 
tors ought to be acquainted. The author of 
this paper may prove to be the best interpre- 
ter of this research for religious education. 

161. Lippitt, RONALD. (Chm.) CAMBRIDGE 
GROUP DISCUSSION. J. soc. Issues, 1948, 4(1), 
21-34.—This is the transcript of a discussion by 
9 experts on the question: How can the public be 
stimulated to think clearly, intelligently and con- 
structively about international affairs and how can 
this thinking be translated into effective action? 
Attitudes toward Russia are viewed in terms of 
redirecting hostility toward other scapegoats, over- 
coming apathy, understanding the scapegoat mech- 
anism and focussing on positive programs rather 
than areas of conflict. Existing groups may be- 
come involved by requests for information or aid 
by policy makers in government. Participation 
may be expected, if the groups could expect action 
and if the groups felt themselves to be one of many 
doing the same thing. Imparting information is 
effective only if at the same time values are im- 
parted which utilize the information and overcome 
resistance. Dissemination of information requires 
working through editors with eyes on circulation. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

Here is another paper by another able 
scientist who sees nondirective therapy in a 
far more favorable light. It will also help in 
getting a balanced view. 

197. THORNE, FREDERICK C. (U. Vermont, 
Burlington.) FURTHER CRITIQUE OF NONDI- 
RECTIVE METHODS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1948, 4, 256-263.—“This study has re- 
ported clinical impressions derived from the non- 
directive handling of more than 200 unselected 
cases encountered in private practice including all 
types of disorders. In our opinion, nondirective 
methods constitute an important technological ad- 
vance but cannot be considered to represent a com- 
plete and unique system applicable to all clinical 
situations. . . . It is proposed that the time has 
come to abandon the attempt to establish schools 
or systems based on . . . artificial classifications . . . 
in favor of a genuinely eclectic approach which 
would seek to relate all known methods with em- 
phasis on seeking to understand their nature, in- 
dications and contraindications.”—L. B. Heathers. 


Psychopathic personality is the least well 
known and understood of all our clinical syn- 
dromes. Studies of this sort contribute to 
this end. 

240. CASON, HuLSEY. (U. Miami, Fla.) THE 
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ATTITUDES OF THE PSYCHOPATH. J. clin. Psychol, 
1948, 4, 276-281.—A questionnaire of likes and 
dislikes regarding various concrete conditions was 
constructed. The original pool of items was given 
by prison inmates. From the 7,900 items collected, 
421 were administered to hospital, non-psycho- 
pathic and psychopathic prison populations. The 
psychopaths were less critical of moral misbehavior, 
were more critical of prison routines and regula- 
tions, were less appreciative of what was done for 
them, and were more demanding of special recrea- 
tional concessions.—L. B. Heathers. 


The use of treatments of this sort by some 
psychiatrists is indiscriminate. Studies of this 
kind help us to see both the values and limi- 
tations of such a method. 


248. LUBORSKY, LESTER B. (Menninger Foun- 
dation, Topeka, Kans.) PSYCHOMETRIC CHANGES 
DURING ELECTRIC SHOCK TREATMENT. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1948, 107, 531-536.—12 psychotics 
(5 schizophrenics, 5 depressives, a paranoid and 
a manic) were given a battery of 11 tests a few 
days before electroshock treatment was begun, 20 
hours after the 10th or 11th shock, and 5 or 6 days 
after the completion of a series of 12 shocks. Test 
scores were compared before and after and before 
and during shock treatment. Schizophrenics” 
scores tended to decrease during shock; depres- 
sives’ scores, to increase. Little evidence of perma- 
nent damage was present. 15 references —L. B. 
Heathers. 


The use of tests can be of enormous value 
to human happiness if used wisely. Their 
misuse can do almost as much harm. Studies 
of this sort will help us guard against un- 
necessary errors. 


316. WORCESTER, D. A. (U. Nebraska, Lin- 
coln.) A MISUSE OF GROUP TESTS OF INTELLI- 
GENCE IN THE SCHOOL. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1947, 7, 779-781.—A visit to a small school sys- 
tem revealed that certain group intelligence tests, 
as the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability were 
being misused. Such errors were made as giving 
a child a group test dependent on reading ability 
when the child was deficient in reading. The 
suggestion is made that group tests should not be 
used unless there is provision for intensive study 
of those making low scores.—S. Wapner. 


Laymen are always asking for a “book in 
psychology” which will give them a good 
picture of the field. This one, now in its 
third edition, is an excellent one for this pur- 
pose. 


423. RucH, Froyp L. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. 
(3rd ed.) Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1948. xvi, 
782 p.—tThe third and present edition of this text 
brings to date the material used in an introductory 
course in psychology. It is divided into 6 main 
parts: Introduction, Endowment and Environ- 
ment, Knowing Our World, Emotional Adjust- 
ment, The Individual and The Group, and The 
Brain and Nervous System.—A. C. Schmebl. 




















This article serves the useful purpose of 
defining accurately a term, existentialism, 
that many people use very inaccurately. Its 
implications for Christianity are obvious. 

437. SILVERMAN, HIRSCH LAZAAR. THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF EXISTENTIAL- 
IsM. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1947, 21, 10-16.— 
Tracing the philosophy of existentialism from the 
writings of Pascal, Nietzsche, Jaspers and particu- 
larly Kierkegaard, the author summarizes the ex- 
istentialist view of man as follows: “That man is 
personally responsible for what he is and what he 
does; that there are no values external to man; 
that man chooses his values and makes himself, and 
may therefore choose different values and may 
choose to be a different person. Existentialism 
tries to make man acutely aware of his freedom; 
a philosophy which may be frightening and, per- 
haps, liberating.” ——-W. E. Artus. 

This column has emphasized these studies 
on the gifted child, on the assumption that 
the church has not done anything like as 
much work toward training its leadership 
as it has in dealing with its sick souls. 

667. Wrirry, Paut. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) THIRTY YEARS OF RESEARCH UP- 
ON GIFTED CHILDREN. Understanding the Child, 
1948, 17, 35-40.—The findings of research upon 
gifted children are surveyed, with emphasis placed 
on the data presented by Terman and Oden in The 
Gifted Child Grows Up (see 22: 2080). “It ap- 
pears that the greatest shortcoming of educational 
systems today is their failure to recognize and con- 
serve human ability and talent. We need better 
prepared teachers, more abundant and varied ma- 
terials of instruction, and generally improved con- 
ditions for learning in order to avoid further waste 

. bright and gifted children.”—J. L. Gewirtz. 

Few religious educators would question 
the importance of public opinion and propa- 
ganda in their problems. Here is an authori- 
tative volume on which to base their knowl- 
edge. 

682. Doos, LEONARD W. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPA- 
GANDA. New York: Henry Holt, 1948. vii, 600p. 
$3.75.—A psychological approach to public opin- 
ion and propaganda is justified since both involve 
human behavior; this approach reduces the com- 
plexities to a common denominator. First are dis- 
cussed the present status of psychology and the 
major principles of social behavior, the latter in 
terms of stimulus-response, personality, drive, re- 
ward and punishment, habits, attitudes and know!l- 
edge. Public opinion is then defined, its cultural 
background analyzed, and its behavior described 
in terms of such mechanisms as consistency, fa- 
tionalization, displacement, projection. Opinion 
measurement is considered in 4 chapters on 
sampling, interviewing and question-wording, the 
evaluation of polls, and intensive measures. The 
final chapter on this subject deals with the im- 
portance of public opinion. The next 7 chapters 
are on propaganda, its nature, practitioners, con- 
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tent, perception, learning, and a to person- 
ality and action. Various media of propaganda, 


described and analyzed in 3 chapters. Fimally the 

author discusses the value of the analysis of the 

= as he has presented it. 38 references.—N. L. 
age. 


Dr. Sorokin is doing some highly signifi- 
cant work which religious educators should 
know about. We are not yet in a position to 
evaluate its ultimate significance, but it cer- 
tainly ought to be followed with care. 


697. SOROKIN, Prrmim A. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
HUMANITY. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948, xii, 247 
p. $3.00.—Legal, political or economic cures for 
the “ills of society” are doomed to failure because 
they are self contradictory. An aggressive attack 
upon the United Nations, “One World,” “laissez- 
faire” and similar notions is based upon the argu- 
ment that they are unilateral attacks upon a prob- 
lem involving the very essence of human life. Their 
failure is due to their of the “. . . decisive 
factor of altruism and love.” A consideration of 
egoism and altruism leads to the proposal that 
there is no “. . . single factor (somaic, biophysical, 
psychological, or mental similarities and dissimi- 
larities)” which can be considered basic. It is con- 
cluded that reconstruction depends upon the 
simultaneous manipulation of the “trinity” of cul- 
ture, social institutions, and personality. The ma 
jor changes proposed are those which will supleee 
the present “senate” type of culture by one more 
idealistic, with values derived from early Chris- 
tianity, Yoga, and Buddhism. The implications 
of this transition is explored in detail with respect 
to possibility, means, and cautions.—R. A. Littman. 

Carl R. Rogers is one of our top ranking 
thinkers in psychology. His evaluation of 
problems of social tensions needs to be taken 
seriously and weighed heavily in our think- 
ing. 

720. RoGers, CARL R. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
DEALING WITH SOCIAL TENSIONS: A PRESENTA- 
TION OF CLIENT-CENTERED COUNSELING AS A 
MEANS OF HANDLING INTERPERSONAL CONFLICT. 
New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 1948. 30 
p.—tThe principles basic to nondirective individ- 
ual psychotherapy are applicable to the study and 
correction of group and social conflicts. The basis 
for the use of the method with groups is “the basic 
motivation for change appears to be a socially and 
biologically based preference for harmonious rather 
than antagonistic relations, for mutuality rather 
than complete selfishness, for a high degree of in- 
dividual independence rather than submissiveness.” 
Specific behavior may be determined by external 
influences, but creative and integrative — are 
also of great importance. The “cure” for hatred 
therapy. 17 references—M. L. Pignatelli. 
between groups does not lie in external psycholo- 
gical forces but within the positive, creative, and 
integrative strengths which the groups possess and 
which may be released through a catalytic type of 
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The Family of Tomorrow: The Cultural Crisis and 
the Way Out, by CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1949, xi + 256 p. $3.50. 


Professor Zimmerman, a Harvard sociologist, 
again in this book, as in previous published works, 
is preoccupied with the plight of the family. He 
is alarmed not only because a long term steadily 
rising divorce rate in America had, by 1947, 
reached the proportion of about one divorce for 
every three marriages, but also because current hu- 
man behavior prevails like that which preceded the 
disintegration of the Roman Empire. Like other 
students of the family, Zimmerman believes that 
the recent increase in births is only temporary and 
that the popular one- and two-child family will not 
reproduce enough (children) to preserve the cul- 
ture. 

Professor Zimmerman examines history and 
concludes that the family exists to transmit, pre- 
serve and enlarge the culture. He sees great 
changes occurring “in periods of violent antago- 
nism of the family.” Whenever family life has 
disintegrated, cultural conditions have undergone 
marked changes. Greece in the third century be- 
fore Christ, first century Rome, fourth century 
Rome, Western Europe in the tenth century, all 
Europe of the fourteenth through the sixteenth 
centuries, eighteenth century France, nineteenth 
century Russia and the Western culture in this cen- 
tury constitute the times of “uncoupling of the 
family from the culture.” In these periods the 
restraints exercised by family mores were cast off 
and cultural patterns went through decisive break- 
up and reorganization. Today, as in fourth century 
Rome, sex is man’s master and the atomistic fam- 
ily is in decline. 

Somewhat repetitiously the author of this per- 
suasive socio-historic inquiry insists that rejection 
of familism means rejection of culture. What 
Burgess and Locke call individualism, (The Fam- 
ily: From Institution to Companionship), Zimmer- 
man refers to as atomism; both bespeak the oppo- 
site condition to familism in which the welfare of 
the family group rates ahead of the desires of the 
individual. In the fourth century the clan-trustee 
family emerged to take over as the atomistic family 
declined and the rising Christian church sought to 
institute reforms. Jerome, Augustine and other 
church fathers brought Christian doctrine to bear 
on a sociology of the family. Though Jerome fos- 
tered asceticism, encouraged monasticism and 
seemed to discount the family, he was against di- 
vorce. Augustine, a convert from Manicheanism 
—which approved sexual relations but not the 
birth of children — favored family stability. And 
while the world entered into centuries of darkness 
the church fathers who were not “cultural de- 
terminists” but leaders who met the challenge of 
the times for establishing fresh directions — 
pointed to a higher world. It was the City of God 
against the City of Earth. 

Religious leaders provided cultural re-direction. 
Now, as then, cultural renewal requires re-creation 
of the family as a unit that is regarded as being 
very nearly sacramental. While Professor Zimmer- 
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man makes no plea that church leaders rally for 
the salvation of the family and thus achieve the 
preservation of Western culture, he does draw 
heavily upon the thought of ancient spiritual lead- 
ers. 

Zimmerman rejects cultural determinism and the 
idea that the community has replaced the family. 
He indicts the Kinsey Report for purporting to be 
nonevaluative of sex habits and for taking a stand 
against the mores which as yet refuses to regard 
“sex as just another drink of water.” 

According to Zimmerman the way toward re- 
demption of the family lies with workable family 
values. He suggests that the intellectual classes 
need to understand the Western family system and 
its present crisis and present the problem to the 
world. The family is not only a private affair but 
also it is social and contains a value “more funda- 
mental in importance than sex, companionship, in- 
dividual willfulness, or any other social, economic, 
or biological aim...” (p.233). 

In the final chapter, “The Means to an End,” we 
are presented with the suggestion that there be one 
single inclusive agency to be called The American 
Family Institute. Zimmerman calls for reindoc- 
trination of family, culture and faith. Public de- 
cency must be restored and reliance on re-created 
values placed ahead of confidence in economic re- 
wards aimed at facilitating familism by means of 
bonuses for more babies. 

One wonders why Professor Zimmerman, with 
his evident appreciation of the contributions of 
churchmen to spiritual values for the family, should 
fail to ask now for leadership by the church. He 
concludes that science cannot make people civilized, 
but that it can “tell them how they can make 
themselves civilized.” Where is the motivational 
force for this, and does Professor Zimmerman ex- 
pect research and organizational promotion to cor- 
rect the decay of modern life?,—Wesner Fallaw, 
Professor of Christian Education, Andover-Newton 
Theological ene. * 


Young Christians at Work by T. OTTO NALL and 
iy H. DAvis. Association Press, 1949, 116 p. 
ot 


In seeking to demonstrate the relation of reli- 
gion to daily life, the authors have interviewed 
fifteen young men and women in as many differ- 
ent kinds of work (only one in the ministry) who 
are finding their jobs avenues for Christian living, 
opportunities for service to God and men. The 
jobs studied have required varying amounts of 
training — vocational or academic—but each 
worker interviewed possessed certain characteris- 
tics in common, namely, enthusiasm for the work 
undertaken, sincere and unselfish concern for those 
with whom it brought him in contact, an under- 
standing of his work’s relation to a larger whole, 
good earlier religious training and continued and 


- enlarging participation in the work and problems 


of church and community. This book should 
prove serviceable to vocational counsellors of high 


school and college young people.—Gertrude Jacob, 
Bay City, Michigan. 
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Religious Radio: What to Do and How, by EvER- 
ETT PARKER, ELINOR INMAN and Ross SNy- 
DER. Harper & Brothers, 1948, xiv + 271 pp. 
$3.00. 

“Religious Radio” is as “Practical as wood 
chopping” as my friend Edwin Markham, the poet, 
used to say when he ran across a book which was 
pragmatic, which worked, which had the essence 
of reality and down-to-earth-methods and plans in 
it. This book has all of that. 

Twelve years ago, according to Time Magazine, 
I founded the first course in “Preaching Through 
Radio” which had, up to that date, been instituted 
in any Theological Seminary in this nation. 
in this field were rare at that time, and I have 
watched each book come out from that day to this 
with a great eagerness, because I, and all teachers 
of Religious Radio, had spare pickings in that field. 
We needed such books and we still need them, des- 
perately. But, when this book came along, as one 
of my Radio Students said: “Now, Prof. Stidger 
that IS A BOOK; just what we have been looking 
for, practical, helpful, and down to earth. It HAS 
EVERYTHING.” 1 quote his own vernacular be- 
cause I feel that it is most revealing just as he said 
it. And, the very spirit he put into his estimate 
of this new k expresses exactly what I, his 
teacher in Radio, want to say about it. There is 
not a single problem uncovered —that of the 
creation of Radio Scripts in our religious field, di- 
rect talks or dramatized stories; church services, 
five minute allotments of time; half an hour; it is 
all in that helpful book. 

I am using it in my courses and I am also re- 
quiring that it be read by every student in my 
“Preaching Through Radio.” It covers the writing 
of a Programme, the Producing of a Programme, 
the Educational Functions of Radio; even Reli- 
gious Radio Programming for the whole Com- 
munity; and I insist that that is a great and com- 
plete set up in a single book. If I had my way, 
I would want it in every library in every college 
and University in this nation which teaches Re- 
ligious Radio; and, most certainly, in the library 
of every preacher for all of us have to use Radio 
sooner or later—Wélliam L. Stidger, Radio De- 
partment, Boston University School of Theology. 
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Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Selected Papers, Seventy-fourth Annual 
Meeting, San Francisco, Cal., April 13-19, 1947. 
oe University Press, 1948, xi + 512 p. 

5.00. 

Of some 140 papers read at the Conference in 
1947, 48 were selected for publication. They 
cover many fields, classified under nine headings: 
1. Science and Social Work. Arlien Johnson, 
President of the Conference, presents a basis for 
and an appeal in behalf of a scientific study of 
human relations in the interests of social welfare. 
2. International Aspects of Social Work. Four 
papers, perhaps the most outstanding being T. V. 
Smith’s illuminating, detailed and hopeful analysis 
and qualified defense of the educational policy and 
program of American forces in the three major 
countries conquered. Joe R. Hoffer, now Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Conference of Social 
Work, has a much more critical commentary on 
UNRRA and CNRRA. He was for eighteen 


months Acting Deputy Director of the UNRRA 
China office. 3. National Economic and Social 
Issues. Seven papers. Margaret Mead’s “What 
is Happening to the American Family?” offers a 
brilliant summary of present trends and their chal- 
lenge and significance for social workers. 4. Re- 
sponsibility of Government. Six papers. Outstand- 
ing are Donald S. Howard’s “The Changing Role 
of Public Assistance” and Wayne Vasey’s “Public 
Welfare in a California County,” the latter urging 
the full participation of the public agency in com- 
munity planning and organization as well as in 
meeting existing needs and improving existing 
services. 5. The Citizen Organizes for Social Wel- 
fare. Three papers. 6. Concepts and Trends in 
Case Work. Eight papers, among them the late 
Kenneth L. M. Pray’s “Generic Principles of Case 
Work Practice” with vivid comparison of the prin- 
ciples of the functional and non-functional or treat- 
ment type of service, and an ardent defense of the 
former. 7. Particular Areas of Social Work, in- 
cluding A. Child Welfare, six papers; B. Delin- 
quents, four papers; C. Aged, three papers; D. So- 
cial Group Work and Recreation, two papers, both 
notable: — Clara Kaiser, “Current Frontiers in So- 
cial Group Work” and Roy Sorenson, “Planning 
Recreational Services for a Community.” 8. Edu- 
cation for Social Work. Two papers. 9. National 
Mental Health. One paper. 

These papers as a whole are of very high qual- 
ity. A large number of them, including particular- 
ly those especially referred to above, have lasting 
value since they make permanent contribution to 
the philosophy or to the method of social work. 
The Proceedings make a book worthy of careful 
reading and with the volumes that have preceded 
and will follow it a valued source book for the 
study of developing social theory and practice in 
the United States—Arthur L. Swift, Jr.. Professor 
of Church and Community, Union Theological 
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In the Direction of Dreams, by VIOLET Woop. 
Friendship Press, 1949, ix + 163 p. $1.50. 

Here are a near-dozen stories of adventures in 
volunteer Christian service. Stories are well writ- 
ten and, perhaps because the author has herself 
participated in work camps such as she describes, 
they have about then an unexaggerated quality of 
authenticity. Young people reading the book will 
find it “real,” in part because young people like 
themselves figure in it so importantly, in part be- 
cause it concerns the home rather than the foreign 
mission fields — some readers will want to become 
work campers themselves, building bridges in the 
Ozarks and painting houses in Chicago. Youth 
groups with a service emphasis will find in these 
stories valuable program possibilities—Eleanor E. 
Stevens, Boys’ and Girls’ Library, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Happy Home: A Guide to Family Living, by 
AGNES E. BENEDICT and ADELE FRANKLIN, 
with an introduction by BENJAMIN SPOCK. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1948, ix + 304 p. $2.75. 
As Benjamin Spock, M.D., says in his introduc- 

tion to this book, the authors have applied to family 

life the great discoveries in education. It is evi- 
dent throughout that Misses Benedict and Franklin 
are grounded in the principles of modern education 
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and gifted as teacher-guides of children. The 
family that wishes to tap the wisdom of Miss Bene- 
dict — derived from practical experience and asso- 
ciation with Parents’ Magazine and the Child 
Study Association — and of Miss Franklin — stem- 
ming from her life with children lived as a truly 
progressive teacher — may do so with a minimum 
of effort and a maximum of pleasure. 

Dr. Spock’s sage remark that the book is not 
a sermon but an invitation precisely sets forth the 
vein in which the four parts of the volume are 
present. In the first, Living Together, the story 
of the ways of democracy, the permissive mood of 
family group living, is told so invitingly as to send 
parents forthwith into new discoveries of the glory 
of high adventure that is theirs as guides of their 
children and shapers of a democratic society. Part 
two, Widening Horizons, offers detailed sugges- 
tions for making family excursions, experiences 
with science and with growing things, felicitous 
and educative. (Take a look at page 136 if you 
have suffered disillusion from tours that begin in a 
holiday spirit only to end in sour fatigue.) Part 
three, Development Through Creation, once assimi- 
lated will make artists and artisans of the most diffi- 
dent of parents. (The children, are, of course, in- 
nately artistic and potentially skilled artisans.) In 
the final section, Physical and Emotional Growth, 
there is good counsel for times of sickness and times 
of health. 

In conclusion, a reading list provides a basis for 
building a family library that might go far toward 
restoring the unity of the family and reshaping 
American society. 

Where is religion? Only in the expression of 
family living that could eventuate were the con- 
tribution of the authors accepted as given —Wes- 
ner Fallaw, Professor of Christian Education, And- 
over-Newton Theological Seminary. 
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The Christian Faith and Secularism, edited by J. 
RICHARD SPANN. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1948, 296 p. $2.50. 

A symposium usually gains in manysideness 
what it lacks in coherence. This is eminently true 
of the able and significant essays which make up 
the volume The Christian Faith and Secularism. 
The plan of the volume was worked out with ad- 
mirable skill. And the writers chosen are men of 
assured leadership and each speaks with a certain 
authority in the field which commands his central 
interest. The book is packed with important facts 
and processes of analysis which deserve the closest 
study. No one can read it without coming to 
know that it has enlarged his horizon and has 
given him new and valuable instruments for his 
own thought. The writers do not always mean the 
same thing by secularism and sometimes a reveal- 
ing paragraph tells the reader that the author him- 
self is influenced by the thing he has set about 
fighting. Each author is a man of genuine ideal- 
ism who sincerely wishes to further the good life 
for men. And once and again insights of defining 
importance are set forth. At times an author seems 
to be more impressed by the obscurantism which 
sometimes afflicts Christian thinkers than, by the 
menace of a Godless culture. Sometimes an author 


is more impressed by the good things which a 
pervasive Christian spirit has brought to mankind 
than by the danger that the good life may be emas- 
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culated if it loses its relation to the living God. 
So the book comes to consist of the most valuable 
materials for the Christian thinker, and many 
flashes of understanding rather than a harmoni- 
ous corpus of thought based upon the deepest 
Christian understanding. But all these materials 
must be mastered and all these insights must be 
included in a genuine Christian synthesis. 

As long as Christian leaders are fertilizing their 
minds by such knowledge as these essays make 
available and making their own the vistas of under- 
standing which they offer, stagnation will be im- 
possible in Christian thought and action. The 
book represents an ample emancipation from the 
provincial and the parochial. When the reader 
brings to its provocative and stimulating pages a 
mind firmly disciplined in the sanctions of classi- 
cal Christianity, and a will alive to turn Christian 
understanding into Christian action, the results are 
sure to be very good indeed. For the great need of 
the Church in our time is that men should see Chris- 
tianity steadily and see it whole, and should make 
that vision the basis of deeds which make objective 
that which glows brilliantly in their own minds and 
hearts.—Lynn Harold Hough, New York City. 
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Toward Understanding Islam: Contemporary Apol- 
ogetic of Islam and Missionary Policy, by HARRY 
G. DORMAN, JR. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education No. 
940, 1948, x + 137 p. $2.50. 


The Muslims, for more years than those reck- 
oned in their era, have rejected the religions of the 
Bible. Muhammad himself, at first friendly with 
both Christians and Jews, founded Islam to super- 
sede both Judaism and Christianity because he 
thought the followers of both religions had de- 
parted from the truths God had originally given to 
them through Abraham, Moses and Jesus, the 
Christ. 

The History of Islam has consistently developed 
that paradox: the Qur’an confirms the religion of 
the earlier revelations while the Muslims, accepting 
the Qur’an, deny what is in the Scriptures of the 
Jews and Christians. 

“Toward Understanding Islam, which, by the 
way, is also the title of a periodical issued by the 
Young Men’s Muslim Association of Durban, 
South Africa, is a study of reasons why Muslims 
reject the Bible as God’s revelation. Surveying 
Muslim objections to Christianity from Islam’s 
first to the present century, Dr. Dorman describes 
fully enough the polemic against the Bible. He 
presents, in summary, the apologies of Christian 
defenders of their faith. The account of the long 
controversy condenses in over a hundred pages 
arguments expounded by scores of Muslim authors 
in thousands of pages. The book is an excellent 
introduction to its subject. Surprisingly, Sale’s 
English translation, “The Koran,” and its influen- 
tial “Preliminary Discourse” are not mentioned, 
although Muslim writers include Orientalists 
among their antagonists. 

The last chapter, of eighteen pages, on “The 
Bearing of the Contemporary Apologetic on Mis- 
sionary Policy,” is valuable. The author’s attitude 
is irenic: his recommendations of experiment and 
investigation are courageous; his readiness to ac- 
cept Muslim contributions to enrich Christian cul- 

















tural and religious life marks an encouraging mis- 
sionary spirit. 

A Qadiani Ahmadi pointed out to me some in- 
correct dates that were derived from secondary 
rather than original sources. The work should 
have been given an index.—Edwin E. Calverly, 
Editor “The Muslim World,” Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford 5, Conn. 
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Dangerous Trends: How Undercurrents Economic 
and Political Affect Education, by PORTER E. 
SARGENT. Boston: Porter E. Sargent, 1948, 196 

p. $2.00. 

This running commentary on a wide spread of 
articles, books, and events which have a direct 
bearing on education is the preface, published sep- 
arately, to the author’s thirty-first edition of A 
Handbook of Private Schools. As is well known, 
Mr. Sargent is a man courageous enough to have 
his own opinions. His methods bring to mind 
what Emerson once said of Thoreau: “Henry does 
not feel himself except in opposition. He wants 
a fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory, requires a 
little sense of victory, a roll of the drums, to call 
his powers into full exercise.” 

Within the tradition of independence and in- 
telligence, which both Emerson and Thoreau knew, 
Mr. Sargent wishes education to thrive in an at- 
mosphere of “intellectual adventure and spiritual 
excitement” (p.100). Only that atmosphere can 
produce “a brain that works” (p.106). Our pres- 
ent need, he says, is “a new faith in man, based on 
tested biological observation, a faith that will give 
him courage to go forward, chin up, chest out, in 
‘confident morning again’ to build not only a better 
social system but also a prouder breed of men” 
(p.190). Hypostatized absolutes are no longer a 
real help; the new man of vision will have to 
choose wisely from multiple hypotheses 
(pp.189-9). 

Realizing that goal requires, Mr. Sargent be- 
lieves, a reliance on the facts and evidences of the 
truth-seeking scholar (p.86) and the participation 
of faculties in determining and administering edu- 
cational policies (pp.89 ff.). Opposed to the use 
of all exploitative techniques which rest on igno- 
rance, bigotry, and greed (p.62) and subscribing 
himself to the doctrine of the growth and develop- 
ment of the individual into a responsible, self-re- 
liant citizen and person (p.51), Mr. Sargent is a 
challenging critic of all forms of authoritarian in- 
doctrination and regimentation, thought control, 
and “the engineering of consent” (pp.174 ff.). 
This year he attacks particularly the efforts to 
“keep teachers in line” (p.123) which financial 
and military organizations make (pp.33, 56, 58, 
78). Mr. Sargent clinches his point by quoting 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s observation in 1758: 

Among the calamities of the war may be 
justly numbered the diminution of the love of 
truth by the falsehoods which interest dic- 
tates and credulity encourages. I know not 
whether more is to be dreaded from streets 
filled with soldiers accustomed to plunder, or 
po garrets filled with scribblers accustomed 
to lie. 


The fundamental questions of the checks of con- 
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science on the use of power by those who hold it, 
including a free, sovereign people who know how 

to resist propaganda, Mr. Sargent does not explore. 
Unscrupulous practices do exist, of course, in ad- 
vertising, in propaganda, in business, in education, 
but one certainly must hope most men within 
our institutions, our businesses, our schools, and 
our churches, admire intelligence, 

and self-reliance as much as he. The authoritarian 
will to coerce, of course, assaults our 

faith, both from the left and the right. 

Perhaps Mr. Sargent’s fight on its behalf is testi- 
mony that it is a powerful and living cause. 

Many details of Mr. Sargent’s method and his 
expression, readers may not approve, but, at best, 
his inquiry is incisive. For example, “Courses in 
economics fall into two classifications, theory and 
Statistics, with little about actualities; what there 
is to eat and who gets it and how” (p.92). 

Mr. Sargent’s running commentary for the year 
is stimulating and helpful in that it provokes its 
readers to bring into full exercise their powers of 
criticism, both of themselves and their society.— 
Warren Taylor, Department of English, Oberlin 
College. 
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Der rechte Augenblick; Erwagungen iiber die 
entscheidenden Zeiten im Bildungsvorgang, VON 
MICHAEL PFLIEGLER. 5. Aufl. Wien: Herder, 
1948, 102 p. Austrian schillings 11. 


To compress a whole system of education into 
the small compass of about 6500 words is an 
achievement which only a master in his field can 
accomplish. The outstanding feature of Pfliegler’s. 
approach is the organic conception of the growth 
of human personality from early childhood 
through adolescence. It is only consistent with the 
author’s organic view that he attributes a psycho- 
logical optimum to every stage of development, 
and that he points out the dangers of ignoring the 
specific capacity and the specific needs of the va- 
rious stages, dangers which arise from expecting 
either too much or too little at the proper time. 
He sees the aim of education in a personality capa- 
ble of independent judgment and responsible ac- 
tion, justly rejecting the desirability of complete 
adjustment to the standards of a levelled, essen- 
tially infantile and impersonal environment as well 
as that of the unprincipled and one-sided efficiency 
of the specialist. It may sound like dangerous 
heresy in our times of inquisition when Pfliegler 
defends youthful radicalism as a necessary stage in 
the development of a personality with ideal prin- 
ciples and the determination to put those ideals 
into practice. It may seem the more surprising 
since the defense comes from a Catholic educator. 
Yet his defense is based on psychological obser- 
vation, and the author derives from it the respon- 
sibility of proper channelization into the moral and 
religious structure of the growing personality. 
Apart from a few, unobtrusive totalarian remarks 
which might better have been deleted from the 
fifth edition, the booklet offers a well-integrated 
basis for the proper approach to the problem of 
educating erg: religious personalities regard- 
less of creed—F. W. Kaufmann, Department of 
German, Oberlin College. 
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GEORGE P. ADAMS. Man and Metaphysics. Colum- 
bia University Press. New York, 1948. 162 pp. 
$2.50. 


Curiosity with reference to metaphysical prob- 
lems is prerequisite to reading this book. Its au- 
thor is Mills Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy and Civil Polity in the University of Cali- 
fornia. The chapters are in substance his Wood- 
bridge Lectures, delivered at Columbia University 
in the spring of 1947. Therefore wide acquaint- 
ance with ancient and modern philosophical posi- 
tions is taken for granted. Yet readers primarily 
interested in religion will not find this study ir- 
relevant. For the author braves the prevailing 
drift toward naturalistic monism in recent and 
contemporary philosophy. He sets forth reasoned 
grounds for his persuasion that the human spirit 
has intimations of another dimension of being be- 
yond that which we observe as nature. 

Broadly speaking, the position taken stands in 
the tradition of idealism. Mind is the final ref- 
erence, for the conclusion reached is that through 
its power to conceive meanings pointing beyond 
both experience and nature the mind apprehends 
a richer and more all-embracing world. Yet Ad- 
ams adheres to no specific form of historic ideal- 
ism, and recognizes the value of the critical reac- 
tion to historic forms on the part of James, Dewey 
and Woodbridge. He maintains the priority of 
spirit, not by reducing material facts to mere data 
of consciousness, but by demonstrating the mind’s 
excursive power whereby it sets free and organizes 
meanings implied in the stuff of experience and so 
bears spiritual fruit in religion, philosophy and 
morality. Naturalistic philosophers of religion 
may not find this palatable. But as one follows 
Adams’s argument with its keen insights, clear 
distinctions and judicious metaphors the impres- 
sion is cumulative that in intent at least all this is 
on the side of the angels. Philosophically minded 
readers will find this essay good food for thought. 
— Clarence H. Hamilton, Professor of History and 
Philosophy of Religion, Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin coy. “ 


ERNEST DICHTER, The Psychology of Everyday 
Living, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1947, 239 pages, 
2.50. 


The author, a young industrial psychologist, was 
born in Vienna and has become a valued research 
analyst for several large corporations in the 
United States. He interviews thousands of persons 
each month to find out why they think they buy 
certain products. Out of this research he formu- 
lates this interesting volume of how to be success- 
ful everyday. 

The book is attractive and hard to put down; it 
is well rotograved and written with a come-on 
look. It is much sounder psychology than a string 
of How-To-Smack-Friends-and-Still-Live books that 
overflooded our markets recently. 

The man on the street, the housewife and the 
above-average adolescent would get much _ help 
from this volume. It is an ideal gift to a friend 
old or young who failed to get to college— L.L.L. 
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HAZEL A. Lewis, Planning for Children in Your 
Church, The Bethany Press, 80 pages, paper, 60 
cents. 





This booklet, though planned as a text in the 
leadership education of children’s workers, ought 
to prove useful to pastors, parents, students and 
others who are interested in the proper planning 
and carrying out of a more effective program for 
children in church and home. It is written. simply 
but clearly. — R. A. Smith, Department of Philos- 
ophy and aAare, 3 Greensboro College. 
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ALBERT D. BELDEN, Pax Christi. Brethern Pub- 
lishing House, Elgin, Ill. 155 pages, $1.50. 


EDWARD J. AxuP, The Unveiling of Christ, Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 212 pages, $3.00. 


CLARENCE M. BEARD, Christian Business on the 
Air, Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 146 
pages, 50 cents. 


The Editor Looks Back, Crockford Prefaces, Ox- 
ford University Press, 300 pages. $4.00. 

Dr. Belden has launched a movement and a 
new policy for Christendom in favor of universal 
and permanent peace. He is eloquent and earnest 
in his advocacy of a plan which, he believes, has 
a real chance of success, despite all the dishearten- 
ing developments in Europe and the menace of a 
third world war. He asks individual Christians to 
sign a “Muster Roll of the Universal Christian 
Agreement” not to fight in another war, should 
one come. When the first 10,000 signatories have 
been secured in Britain, Canada and the United 
States, all will be asked to make a public reaf- 
firmation of their pledge at “a solemn service of 
religious dedication or holy communion.” This 
service would, Dr. Belden believes, dramatize the 
great effort and bring additional signatures. The 
reaffirmation is to be repeated, in the same solemn 
way, thereafter, in each country, as each new 
= signatories have been added to the Muster 

oll. 

It is not clear why Unitarians, Universalists, 
Ethical Culturists, Jews, and even humanists 
should not be invited to sign the rolls. The pub- 
lic affirmation would have to be modified, but 
that is a detail of little consequence, surely. Other 
faiths are urged to launch similar efforts, hence 
no religion or denomination should seek a privi- 
leged position in a world-wide peace movement at 
any stage. Many fervent lovers of peace, includ- 
ing eminent Christian theologians and educators, 
do not share Dr. Belden’s confidence of success. 

Dr. Axup is a thorough going and unterrified 
fundamentalist and literalist. He makes Dayton, 
Tenn., conservative by comparison. He has little 
patience with the liberals in the Christian churches, 
the higher critics, the universalists, Unitarians, eth- 
ical-culturists, etc. All these, and many others, are 
walking in darkness. His book set forth many 
“hidden and undiscovered facts of God’s work” 
and the true, real meaning of Jesus and his minis- 
try. 

Man was “created”; evolution does not account 
for him. Adam was the head of the first creation, 
and “when the sentence of death fell upon him, it 
was passed upon all his posterity.” ‘Adam became 
the progenitor of a creation of sin-bound, death- 
doomed, sick and rebellious men and women.” 
“The true story of the making of Eve is somewhat 
pathetic, and is also a figure of the story of Christ 
giving himself for the church.” 
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Dr. Axup is not a Zionist. He does not believe 
that the Jews of today are worthy and entitled to 
any part of Palestine. They must earn it, together 
with the consistent Gentiles, by acknowledging the 
divinity and sovereignty of Jesus. 

The second coming is one of the mysteries un- 
veiled by Dr. Axup. He describes it in glowing 
and iridescent terms. “When the Lord Jesus comes 
to this earth to set up his kingdom, he will come 
only part way to earth to call us up to himself in 
the aerial heavens.” “We shall be called up together 
with the dead in Christ in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air.” Dr. Axup also knows and tells 
us just how Satan will be judged, convicted and 
fitly punished; he and his wicked associates of old 
will be destroyed by fire from heaven, and Satan 
himself “will be cast into his final prison house, 
the lake of fire.” 

The churches, complains Dr. Axup, do not 
preach or predict these marvels in the pulpit. Nor 
are they taught in our theological schools. 

San Francisco has a devout Christian Business 
Men’s Committee which finances gospel radio 
programs and through them convinces sinners and 
leads them to Christ. Several of these short pro- 
grams are reproduced, and we should like to have 
the faculties and students of our most successful 
theological schools comment upon them. We 
should also like to know something about the fer- 
vent Christian business men who sponsor this work 
—about their ways of doing business, their ad- 
vertising methods, their labor policies. By their 
fruit shall we know them. 

The editor of Crockford’s Clerical Directory 
brings together in the present volume passages of 
lasting interest from the prefaces, written by the 
same anonymous hand, which appeared in the years 
1921-44. It deals with matters of particular in- 
terest to the Church of England — administration, 
pensions, increase of the episcopate, decline in the 
number of young clergymen, etc. It also com- 
ments, in a pungent and caustic manner, on sub- 
jects of social, economic and political importance. 
The editor calls Washington “the rebel general” — 
strictly correct, but rather belated and of question- 
able taste—and he defends “the profit motive” 
against socialist and radical criticisms in irrele- 
vant, stale and exploded platitudes. — Victor S. 
Yarros, La Jolla, California. 

es & 
Stories from. China, by 
Beacon Hill 


Twenty-four Méssionary 
BASIL MILLER. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Press, 1948, 109 p. $1.25. 

Only moderately well told, many of these stories 
are little more than brief biographical sketches or 
accounts of the founding and growth of mission- 
ary movements. Their chief value lies in their 
simple narrative style, which may make them of 
use to young people, and in their varied settings 
which, taken together, present a good over-all pic- 
ture of Christian China. Though the stories are 
based on fact, not all readers will find them credi- 
ble, since not all readers will bring to them the 
author’s admittedly evangelical concepts of prayer, 
miracles, etc. The book will be most useful in 
such churches as have provided its source material: 
Free Methodist, Christian Reformed, Nazarene 
and Church of God.—Eleanor E. Stevens, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Library, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The Psalms; Translated and Interpreted in the 
Light of Hebrew Life and Worship, by ELMER 
A. LEsLiE. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949, 
448 p. $5.00. 

Professor Leslie follows in the footsteps of Gun- 
kel, Mowinkel, and Schmidt, classifying the Psalms 
in accordance with their function in the worship 
of the Hebrews (Sitz im Leben), and interpreting 
them within the framework of the Hebrew cultus. 
A brief introductory chapter outlines this general 
approach, agreeing with Mowinkel that most likely 
practically every psalm in the Psalter was intended 
for rendition in the regularly and officially con- 
stituted worship of the temple. The reader might 
hope for more introductory materials, discussing 
the dates of the psalms, the music of ‘the psalter, 
the superscriptions of the psalms, the religion of 
the psalmists, etc., but the author refers instead to 
his discussion of introductory questions in the Ab- 
ingdon Bible Commentary. 

The psalms are grouped according to their classi- 
fication and analyzed individually, with each psalm 
freshly translated by Professor Leslie. Thus there 
are treated in turn a number of types of hymns 
(general hymns of Praise, hymns of Zion, hymns 
of pilgrimage, hymns of “great individuals”), the 
hymns, songs, and prayers for the New Year, the 
hymns of the revelation of God (in nature, in 
history, and in the Law), the psalm liturgies (of 
entrance into the temple, of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, prophetic liturgies), national and congrega- 
tional laments, the psalms concerning the king, 
the songs of personal thanksgiving, the psalms of 
the falsely accused, the prayers of the sick and the 
penitent, and the songs of trust and wisdom. 

The translations are excellent, and the interpre- 
tations disclose deep appreciation of the mind and 
heart of the psalmist. The reviewer is in general 
agreement with the viewpoints expressed, even 
though doubts that Ps. 23:4 contains a figurative 
reference to the Psalmist’s dangerous illness, or that 
Ps. 49:15 means that God can take his own from 
the realm of the dead and is an allusion to im- 
mortality apart from Sheol. Professor Leslie does 
not seek to present a detailed textual analysis, and 
so only rarely does he note textual emendations 
which underly his translations. It is not clear why 
he notes the particular few that he does and omits 
others, such as, for instance, in 73:20; 74:20; 
75:6,9; 76:4; 77:6, which the reviewer noted in 
passing. 

Many good things could be said about this book, 
all of them well-deserved. It grows out of years 
of effective teaching and fruitful study of the 
Psalms, and reflects both wise scholarship and deep 
insight into religious experience. For the reader 
who wants to delve further into the Psalms and 
their background there is a five-page bibliography 
at the end of the volume—Herbert G. May, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Language and Literature, 
Graduate School of Theology, Overtia College. 
Religion in the Twentieth Century, edited by VER- 

GILIUS FERM. Philosophical Library, 1948, xix 
+ 470 p. $5.00. 

Religion Through the Ages; An Anthology, com- 
piled by HERMON F. BELL, edited and in- 
terpreted by CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948, xlvi + 445 p. $5.00. 
For the reader who wishes to understand mod- 
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ern world religions in their contemporary idiom 
or to get the feel of present day cults and varieties 
of Christian thought, the volume edited by Profes- 
sor Vergilius Ferm of Wooster College is one of 
the best. Cults like Christian Science, Bahai, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, Mormonism, the Salvation 
Army, and Ethical Culture are described. Jewish 
thinking through the rays of Reform Judaism, 
Conservative Judaism, and Reconstructionism is 
discerned. Liberal Protestantism, Conservative 
Protestantism, Naturalistic Humanism, Anglo- 
Catholicism, Roman Catholicism, and the Greek 
Orthodox Church reflect the various theological 
appreciations of contemporary Christianity. Each 
chapter is written by a leading devotee of a par- 
ticular movement, and while ‘the eye of faith’ can 
be felt in the description of each ideology, the his- 
torical objectivity of excellent scholarship prevails. 
Such a book is highly recommended for colleges 
and lay-study-groups. I recently suggested it as a 
study book for a women’s group in an eastern city, 
and have reports that the members are finding the 
book par excellent in edifying them about con- 
temporary religious movements. Names of con- 
tributors like Daniel C. Holton (Shinto), Morde- 
cai M. Kaplan (Reconstructionism), Henry Neu- 
mann (Ethical Culture), W. Norman Pittenger 
(Anglo-Catholicism) , Conrad Moehlman (Liberal 
Protestantism), and Roy Wood Sellars (Natural- 
istic Humanism) are indices of the caliber of schol- 
arship permeating this volume. 

Although Hermon F. Bell 40 years ago became 
a renegade of the Protestant ministry and entered 
the field of accounting after finishing Yale Di- 
vinity School, he has retained a keen interest in 
religious thought. These pages from poets, phi- 
losophers, theologians, and literateurs portray the 
thinkers who have moulded his Credo. He has 
held to an admirable, a liberally minded, and a 
wide fellowship of thinkers through the years: 
Francois Fénelon, Thomas 4 Kempis, and Saint 
Augustine from the saints; William Cullen Bryant, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Alfred Tennyson, William Wordsworth, 
and Robert Browning from the poets; Marcus 
Aurelius, Henri Amiel, Epictetus, Goethe, Clean- 
thes from the unusual group; Immanuel Kant, 
John Calvin, Jonathan Edwards, and Charles E. 
Garman from the theological-philosophical coterie 
of intellectual friends. Noticeable is the lack of 
contemporary thinkers among this corpus of great 
names. Dr. Charles Macfarland, friend of Mr. 
Bell for over forty years, has written a long bio- 
graphical sketch of Bell, and has given an ex- 
cellent short biographical aperture of each of the 
32 contributors to the anthology. As one reads 
the biographical sketch of Hermon F. Bell, and 
views the theological difficulties for his leaving 
the ministry, one realizes that Christian liberals 
forty years ago are often middle-of-the-road con- 
servatives today. You will enjoy very much this 
x-ray of a man’s spiritual interests as you read the 
lines of those whom he has synthesized into his 
spiritual fraternity—Thomas S. Kepler, Professor 
of N. T. Language and Literature, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Worship Resources for Youth, edited by DAVID R. 
PORTER. Association Press, 1948, 192 p. $2.50. 
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In this book Mr. Porter has brought together 
choice readings from the traditional devotional 
literature and selections from more contemporary 
writers. The selections included are of, 
under nine headings such as “Faith and Fire 
Within,” “Who and Where is God,” “This Man 
Against the Sky,” “Objective: A Brotherly World,” 
“What God Expects of Us” and “The Year Marches 
On.” Under each of these nine major classifica- 
tions there are numerous sub-headings. The read- 
ing under each sub-heading begins with selec- 
tions from the Bible or Apocrypha, followed by 
poetic and prose material related to the theme. Each 
section closes with a prayer. Approximately two- 
thirds of the book (129 pages) is given over to 
this type of material. The other one-third is given 
over to additional Bible readings, a collection of 
morning prayers, litanies and graces and a brief sec- 
tion on the “Why and How of Services of Wor- 
ship.” 

In selecting and editing the readings included in 
this volume, and in making it available, the author 
has provided a very usable resource. Those 
planning for group worship will find it of great 
help. The readings are of high quality and the way 
the material is organized, as well as the excellent 
topical index, make it easy to find selections re- 
lated to various themes. Individuals desirous of 
readings to guide private meditation will find it 
helpful also for each of the sub-sections contain 
approximately the amount of material needed for 
a daily meditation. 

The weakest section of the book is the one deal- 
ing with building worship services. There is much 
that is excellent in this brief section but the author 
does not emphasize sufficiently the importance of 
unity and progression in the worship experience. 
Neither does he point up sufficiently the impor- 
tance of relating worship to the specific and con- 
crete experiences of the worshiper. The necessity 
of adapting worship to the needs and interests of 
the group is mentioned but even so one gets the im- 
pression that worship is a “spiritual exercise” in- 
stead of a “restful wrestling with one of lifes un- 
solved problems” in the light of highest values, or 
an appreciative-meditative viewing of life and the 
universe in the light eternal. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the primary purpose of the 
author was not that of giving guidance regarding 
the nature of worship and how to plan for it. He set 
out primarily to provide a selection of worship re- 
sources for youth. This he has done in excellent 
fashion.— Myron T. Hopper, Professor of Reli- 
gious Education, The College of The Bible, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
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The Open Self, by CHARLES W. Morris. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1948, xi + 179 p. $3.00. 

One of the most encouraging signs of our time 
is the meeting of differences in mutual apprecia- 
tion. Too long we have been separated by pride 
and hostility into rival nations, sects and sciences. 
The meeting of psychology, religion and philos- 
ophy is demonstrated in this new book by Charles 
Morris. His thesis is that we need new selves, and 
new relationships between selves. This we cannot 
ask others to do for us— we must remake our- 
selves. We have evaded this responsibility by ir- 
rationalism (Don’t ask me. to think), by deter- 
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minism (Don’t ask me to decide), and sin (Don’t 
expect me to achieve values). Will neo-orthodox- 
ists please note that all such irresponsibilties cut 
“the slender nerve of human resolution?” 

Morris lists thirteen ways to live, representing 
the great religious and philosophical perspectives 
of human history. Giving this list to nearly a 
thousand college people, he finds the path of life 
chosen by 40% “dynamic integration of diversity.” 
In the second place is “nothing to excess” with 
17%, and in third place “carefree wholesome en- 
joyment” (10%). The other ten ways have less ap- 
peal. By further analysis, he finds three chief 
motivations: dependence, dominance, and detach- 
ment which he relates to W. H. Sheldon’s three 
constitutional types of physique. 

His conclusion is that each person is unique, 
due to his own pattern of biological needs, social 
interests, and ideas about himself. Most societies 
have a predominant pattern of life which they en- 
force upon every member regardless of his individ- 
ual needs and interests. The closed society is rigid, 
oppressive and possessive because of the anxieties 
and fears of its members. What we need to work 
for is an open society to appreciate individual dif- 
ferences, to work and play together without fear or 
defensiveness. The self-enclosure of possessiveness 
is a dead-end street. To meet the deepest needs of 
all, to satisfy the basic motivations of the many, 
calls for open selves in an open society.— Paul E. 
Johnson, Professor Psychology of Religion, Boston 
University School of Theology. 
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Poets of Christian Thought, by HENRY M. BAT- 

TENHOUSE. The Ronald Press Company, 1947, 

vii + 175 p. $2.50. 

“Evaluations from Dante to T. S. Eliot” is the 
sub-title of this admirable interpretation of the 
“Christian thought” to be found in a deliberately 
selected “octave” of eight major poets. The author, 
Professor of English Literature and Chairman of 
the Division of Language and Literature in Albion 
College, is peculiarly fitted for his task. This re- 
viewer knows of no teacher of English more deeply 
concerned with the influence of religion upon lit- 
erature than Professor Battenhouse. In addition, 
as the reader will readily discover, the author has 
a flare for musical expression and almost quaint 
aptness of analogy which makes reading his work 
something of an experience in enjoying a kind of 
prose poetry. 

Any reader acquainted with Dr. Battenhouse’s 
This Seed of Faith or his several significant works 
on Biblical literature will not be surprised to find 
that the criterion as to what constitutes “Christian 
thought” in the poetry studied hues quite close to 
the line of orthodoxy, if not Anglo-Catholicism. 
The recurrent emphasis is upon the supernatural as 
over against the natural world, the spiritual versus 
the temporal, individual heavenly salvation more 
than the redemption of society, Christ’s crucifixion 
and resurrection rather than his teachings and 
earthly ministry. 

The beginning and ending “keynote” to Dr. 
Battenhouse’s “Octave” of poets become thus 
Dante’s post-earthly pilgrimage from inferno to 
the highest bliss of paradise and T. S. Eliot’s utterly 
hopeless earthly “waste land” until and unless re- 
deemed only by a completely spiritual church. The 
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intervening “notes”—Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Browning — as selectively 
and appeeciatively played by the author constitute 
a quite harmonic melody from the British Isles. It 
would seem, however, that nm’s non 

dox, Platonic, pantheistic “over-soul” in and 
through all nature strikes a really discordant note, 
and that this American is included primarily be- 
cause he cannot be escaped as admittedly * ‘our wis- 

est, sanest, and most representative man of vision.” 
Sake F. Kraft, Professor of Old Testament In- 
terpretation Garrett Biblical Institute. 
ee Ss 

The English New Testament from Tyndale to - 

Revised Standard Version, by LUTHER 

WEIGLE. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949, 

158 p. $2.00. 

Since 1924, Dr. Weigle has been professor of 
Religious Education in Yale Divinity School. He 
was appointed Dean of that Institution in 1928. 
For the past eighteen years, he functioned as chair- 
man of the American Standard Bible a 
in which capacity he partici in bri 
publication the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament. 

The present volume is the published form of the 
Cole Lectures, recently delivered at Vanderbilt 
University. The chapter headings indicate the au- 
thor’s development of the subject: 

The English Bible to 1611 

The Church and the English Vernacular 

Tyndale and the King James Version 

The King James Version in Three Centuries 

The Revised Standard Version of the New 


Testament 
The Use of the New Testament in Worship 

Here is a brief but accurate account, fascinatingly 
told, of how the New Testament, written originally 
in Greek, has for more than four hundred years 
been kept available in contemporaneously intel- 
ligible English translation in accordance with the 
requirements for public and private use——Albert 
E. Barnett, Professor of New Testament Interpreta- 
tion, Garrett — ~ 


Social Work Year Book, 1949, edited by MAR- 
GARET B. HopGes. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1949, 714 p. $4.50. 

This is the tenth biennial report of organized 
activities in social work and in related fields. Ac- 
cording to custom Part I consists of topics by spe- 
cialists, and Part II gives brief descriptions of the 
agencies. Some 80 topics are developed with ex- 
cellent bibliographies, and 21 international organi- 
zations, 63 national governments, 430 national 
voluntary, and 32 Canadian agencies are listed. For 
religious educators who think in terms of pervasive 
religion, this book is a thrilling experience. Peo- 
ple of religious faith, high moral purpose, and per- 
sistent action, do not work merely through the 
church for they find many other outlets for their 
spiritual zeal. Seven days a week, night and day, 
the ministry of consecrated service goes on. Ameri- 
ca’s democratic social order is fortified by hundreds 
of idealistic, educational, and practical agencies 
able to translate desires into action. The whole 
is a treasury of information and a manual of sug- 
gestive methods. Religious educators and social 
have many reasons for closer cooperation.—Profes- 
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sor E. J. Chave, Department of Religious Educa- 

tion, University of Chicago. 

Judaism in Theory and Practice, by BERYL D. 
COHON. Bloch Publishing Company, 1948, ix 
+ 243 p. $3.50. 

This is a fairly commendable, though at times 
somewhat pedestrian, analysis of the beliefs and 
Practices of Judaism. The author successfully pre- 
sents a “sympathetic and objective delineation” of 
contemporary Judaism, as reflected in its three 
major divisions but rooted nevertheless in common 
underlying theological and ethical assumptions and 
a unique behavior pattern. The style is lucid and 
clear, occasionally bordering on the sermonic; the 
treatment is comprehensive and painstaking; the 
organization of the material well-balanced. The 
magnitude of the task, in marshalling the vast data 
of the Jewish tradition and rendering it meaningful 
to the average layman whose acquaintance with its 
literary sources is very superficial, is indeed stag- 
gering. Yet Rabbi Cohon has managed to produce 
a readable and delightful text which should be a 
popular introduction to the dynamics of Judaism. 

While it is an excellent account of the tenets of 
the Jewish faith, it falters most in its critical ap- 
praisal of the manner in which the latter functions 
today. The “searching of heart in religious Israel” 
which we had anticipated is neither profound 
_— nor does it touch upon the fundamental 

ilemma of modern man who is today challenged 
to completely overhaul his spiritual outlook. While 
that was not the primary intent of the book, the 
author does endeavor to confront Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform Judaism with some rather 
pertinent questions. These, however, do not probe 
deeply enough to the core of the problem: how to 
make religion a living reality in the affairs of hu- 
man beings. 

I wish that the author had seen fit to devote 
more than one page to Professor Mordecai Kaplan’s 
revolutionary conception of the Jewish religion. It 
is profitable of course to view Judaism in its genetic 
and historical formulation but what is required at 
this particular juncture in history is not to soothe 
people with verbalisms but to have them put on 
their “thinking caps.” This book, however, must be 
judged in terms of the author’s more modest pre- 
tensions. As such, it aoe for pleasant and edify- 
ing reading— Harry Essrig, Rabbi, Temple Eman- 
uel of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Children’s Services for Sabbath, Holiday, and Spe- 
cial Occasions, by LIRBIE L. BRAVERMAN, and 
NATHAN BRILLIANT. Cleveland, Ohio: Euclid 
Avenue Temple, 1948, 244 p. $2.50. 

As stated in the Foreword by Rabbi Barnett R. 
Brickner, this volume is the result of twenty years 
of experience in the Religious School of Euclid 
Avenue Temple. Its editors are the Educational 
Director of the Temple and the Director of the 
Cleveland Bureau of Jewish Education. They have 
based their work upon the liturgy of the Union 
Prayer Book of Reform Judaism, which they have 
adapted for use by Juniors. 

The thirteen services are arranged for the Sab- 
bath, for the traditional festivals of the Jewish 
year, and for special occasions such as the Jewish 
Arbor Day, which directs attention to the task of 
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restoring the land of Palestine. There are also 
programs for patriotic services, Thanksgiving, edu- 
cation, and brotherhood 

Each service covers about eighteen pages. With 
few exceptions the same general form is followed 
and the same ritual used in all. Most of the 
material is to be read responsively by the Reader 
and the Congregation. There is the customary 
ritual for Reading the Scripture, Taking the Scroll 
from the Ark and Returning it to the Ark. The 
scripture read is that assigned for the particular 
festival. Substitute hymns are included, not merely 
named. The story of the origin of the festival is 
told or some other story which points the signifi- 
cance of the occasion. A sermon-pageant was in- 
cluded in most of the services as they were used 
at the Temple. These are available through the 
Commission on Jewish Education of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 

Jewish boys and girls, using these services, will 
learn the meaning of worship. They will become 
acquainted with a considerable part of the tradi- 
tional Hebrew worship and will come to know 
much of the spiritual heritage of their people 
through the frequent repetition of many scriptural 
passages. They will be ready for appreciative use 
of the adult Prayer Book later. Yet the editors do 
not lose sight of the young person; the work is 
made vital for his age-group, utilizing modern il- 
lustrations, prayers, and hymns. The spirit of true 
worship is maintained throughout with beauty, 
dignity, and reverence. 

The book has possible value for teachers in Gen- 
tile church schools. It will increase understanding 
of Jewish ritual, which has both contemporary and 
historical interest. It can well serve as a pattern 
to stimulate arrangements for Protestant Junior 
Church services. Some of the programs could be 
readily adapted for Protestant use—— Florence M. 
Fitch, Emeritus Professor of Bible, Oberlin College. 

cs se 
Thoughts about God for Boys and Girls, edited by 

EDITH F. WELKER and AIMEE A. BARBER. Har- 

per & Brothers, 1948, viii + 369 p. $2.00. 


This is a collection of selections for family wor- 
ship taken from ten years publication of the quar- 
terly of the same name. It is published by the 
Connecticut Council of Churches, and is a book 
well above the average in this type of devotional 
helps. There are a wide variety of themes, with 
many interesting concrete situations. It will un- 
doubtedly appeal to those who want this kind of 
sentimental religion. Some who are critical will 
question the value of the continual habit of thank- 
ing “God” for everything they consider wonderful 
or good. There is no recognition of the fact that 
tragedy, suffering, poverty, injustice, war, and other 
evils make it extremely difficult for millions to 
have any faith in a personal God, or a beneficent 
providence. Likewise some will object to the free 
translation of scripture, particularly the life of 
Jesus, into romantic fiction. Another problem is 
the use of brief sketchy incidents. How many give 
enough of a life situation to affect conduct by re- 
living the experience? The general impression of 
“worship” guidance by a short story and an ejacu- 
latory prayer does not seem very satisfactory — 
Professor E. J. Chave, Department of Religious 
Education, University of ‘Chicago. 
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